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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the. best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


D A N val 3 - PR D’ Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 


IV AGN ES| A. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DIN EFORI "S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates. and also during Fever. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TYRES TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON WwW 
—the tyres that Britons make. Br itish and Eastern 


Manufactured by 
THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. C A ~ fF = T S and 


19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


; Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. Usenceiiad Jor Quatity, 
Depots: Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, Value and Variety at 
Aberdeen, Swansea, Dublin, Paris. Niadevate Prices. 


Stocks held by Garages throughout the United Kingdom. 


Bournville BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
Cocoa OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 


FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





























“Of special importance 
to workers during For the Wounded & Convalescent. 








these strenuous times.”’ 
Pe GT eee yn BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
66 Th 
VASELINE’” «...-2, | WINE BARGAINS. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARR) Need Pace no ' CARR. PAID 


PREPARATIONS 














a family = sont standing, and no ee medicine cu mages be 1906 CLUB RESERVE CHAMPAGNE _... tee tee .-. 80/- 
without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving >» WortwEo . ae aN arene = a on 
beautiful complerions-for healing bn skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and 1906 VEUVE LEROUX CLARET (BorprEaux BorrLEeD) ... 36/- 
euralgia—there is a “*VASELINE”™ Freparation for all these, and much more. 'ROUNTDY ‘ a 2G /- 
You should never be without these “VASELINE” Specialities :— 1998 POMMARD BURGUNDY (ricn rruiry) ... es ... 36/ 
YELLOW. PERFUMED WHITE. POMADE SPARKLING FRENCH MOSELLE (mMuscATELLE) a, ce tare 
This is our regular grade, which is No.1(b ° vATT * . , 
known as pure all over the world. 0. 1 (bottle in carton), OLD DINNER SHERRY sete ws oe Sas Bae .-- 48/- 
Bottles, 8d., 6d., and 10d. No. In Alas «oye gage Blue Seal, 3d. and 74. botts. pete Ri ae eens i 
WHITE, taemen ae Ne. atusi bonie.in cartonsea OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY ord es 4 ... 96/- 
Bottles C8 10a ond 1/8 aeutecn “atmo No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- HARVEY'S No. 3 VAT SCOTCH WHISKY... ... — ... 84/- 
ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always CHOICEST OLD INVALID TAWNY PORT  .... ee ..- 48/- 
——a_——_ insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 
I} not obtainable locally, any articles of the vaiue of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to any 
address in the United Vicotom upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with W 2 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containing manu household hints, Post Free HARV EY & D EA RS A EY, ine M erchants, 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 39, ST. JAMES STREET, S.W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. 





ISITING AND CON ULTING 
LADY GARDENER. — 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now t 4 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
Sslled. 7" and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 





ARDENING FOR WOM a 
Essentially practical training E nl 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—Illustrated 
a of PEAKE, Udimore, near Kye, 





M OTOR PLOUGHING, CULTI- 
VATING AND PLANTING done ex- 
ag 4 at per acre, by Contractors to 
Office of Works.—For terms apply 
ROBERTS Bros., Eastwick Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 





ARM TRAINING for discharged and 
partially disabled sailors and soldiers on 

the Church Army’s extensive Farm in Essex. 
—Full particulars on application to 
Prebendary CARLILE, D.D. (Sailors and 
Soldiers’ Department), Church Army Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W.1. Telephone Paddington 3440. 





ESIDENT LAND AGENT: ex- 
ere ae forestry. Exceptional 
references.—‘‘ A 3 . 





ADY GARDENER. WANTED; 

permanent position, with good pay to 

experienced worker.—Apply LLoyD, Shirley, 
Hill Cliffe, Warrington 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

—: approval.—“ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





RON. FENCING for all purposes.— 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unsold. Particularson application.—BOULTON 
and PavL, LTD., Norwich. 





RAMOPHONE WANTED (“His 

Master’s Voice *’), largest cabinet model, 

and must be in first-class condition. — 
* P 6917.” 





ROYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations, sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 





EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars.— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





URBINES.— For — gs . ate 
Pumping or Estate Work. 
Inflow Type give steady eae. MHighest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.—Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
LtpD., Winchester. 





F ENCIN G.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





BEST. PROTECTION TO GAR 
DENS against birds. Small mesh, bird- 
25 by 44 yards, 6/-; 
carriage paid. — 
5, Suffolk 


proof, tanned Netting, 2 
or 8% yards, 12/-; 
STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 
Terrace, Lowestoft. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(comennre). 


AMATEUF R. PHOTOGRAPH ERS. 
—Developing or Printing—The B. 
POSSIBLE got out of every rh a 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


PORTABLE | BUILDINGS. Bunga- 
lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 








PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker. —ROBERT LEwIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 





FURNISHED APARTMENTS; two 
sitting, four bedrooms; healthy situa- 
tion; extensive views.—Mrs. CANN, Botter 
Farm, Hennock, near Bovey Tracey, Devon. 





CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


OVERNESS CAR AND RALLI 

RT for Sale; both in thoroughly 

good beens and suitable for 13.2 to 14.2 

rai >, can be seen at Streatham, S.W — 
= 15” 





MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





OLLS-ROYCE or similar car required 

at ouce.—Full particulars to HAROLD 

GREEN, Junior Constitutional Club, Picca- 
dilly, W 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD PEWTER is dealt he at length 
“Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANtonio DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,’’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
. ae green preferred. — Apply 
é ) 6. ) 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
z 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting, a 
by Horace Poe os hy Ay ountry 
Life Library of Sport’’).—*‘ P 6: 





HE UNHEATED GREEN- 
HOUSE,” L. DAVIDSON 
shows how the joys a m, open garden, and, 
in a measure, even those of the hothouse. 
may be combined and enhanced under the 
sheltering roof of the unheated greenhouse. 
There are nearly 50 choice illustrations in 
the book, which will be sent, post free, on 
receipt of 8/11, from the Offices of “COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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If you value your com- 
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PRICES 
ls hy 
(ourr BOUQUE 
COMPLEXION SOAP 
is certain to appeal to you. | 


There are numerous varieties of ‘“‘ Court Bouquet,’ 
each with a delightful perfume 


Sold by ali the leading Chemists, Grocers and Stores. 


3d. per Tablet. s 


PRICE’S, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11. ary + 
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A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 
By E. H. JENKINS 


(A Member of the Floral Committee ot the Royal Horticultural Society). 
With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 2/6 net; by post 5d. extra. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘ 


*CountTRY LIFE ” Library, to the Manager, 


** COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 














Laxative and —s Fruit Lozeng 
e 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8S. E 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 
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MESSENGER & CO., Ltd., 


HorticuULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


VicTORIA STREET, 


LTHOUGH at present engaged upon 
War Service Contracts, we are prepared 
to give as much attention as* possible 

the erection or Heating of Glasshouses 

(especially those used exclusively for the 

production of Food), and would respectfully 

ask our customers to favour us with timely 
more 
continuance of 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


urgent requirements 
War conditions. 
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LALLIE CHARLES 


67, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 


the charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LIFE, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





THE DOMESTIC 
JAM-POT 


T may seem a little early in the year to begin talking 
about the domestic supply of jam, but the matter is not 
so unimportant as it ijooks. The economical housewife is 
dismayed at the further diminution that is threatened 
in the supply of sugar. From three-quarters of a pound 

per individual it was just possible to hoard a little ; if a fraction 
of this be taken away, hoardirg is, practically speaking, 
out of the question, especially in the very families where jam 
is most in requisition, that is to say, those in which there are 
a good number of children. Little people like sugar, and it 
is, in moderation, a desirable and, indeed, a necessary food 
tor them. A child deprived altogether of sugar could not 


be expected to flourish. The most wholesome way in which 
to take it is combined with fruit in the shape of jam or other 
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preserves. In the country practically everybody either has 
a garden or is able to obtain from a neighbour on reasonable 
terms abundance of fruit for making the supply of jam that 
will serve till the bushes are again laden with berries. Among 
the poor, jam is the best substitute that can be found for 
butter, and although butter is not included among the articles 
of food which are rationed, it is at the present moment an 
exceedingly dear commodity. Lord Devonport would suggest 
margarine instead, but even margarine has gone up in price 
and cannot be very easily obtained. 

Last vear very little weight was attached to these con- 
siderations. Lord Devonport gave an indulgence to manu- 
facturers and allowed them to obtain special quantities of 
sugar for fruit preserving, but this privilege was denied to 
the domestic maker. It should really have been the other 
way about. Those who are manufacturing for a_ profit 
may very well be left to their own resources, while those who 
are contributing to the food supply and relieving the strain 
of scarcity are entitled to the most favoured nation clause. 
If manufacturing is to be done, a good deal is to be said in 
favour of the establishment of country centres to which people 
can bring their fruit for the purpose of having it converted 
into jam. A co-operative jam factory would stand on the 
same basis as a co-operative dairy and be managed on the 
same principles. Moreover, it need not confine its activity 
to one form of preserving fruit for winter use. 

As desirable as co-operation is for the manufacture of 
jam, it is even more so for the drying of fruit and vegetables 
Here is a process which makes no demand upon sugar and 
for which the materials are available at a cost which would 
not be felt. No doubt if one estimated the value of the 
labour employed on gardens and allotments and put every- 
thing into terms of money, the result would not come out 
so cheap as might be expected.. But if it be taken into account 
that the work is done largely during hours which would other- 
wise be wasted in idleness or even spent at the public-house, 
then it will be seen that this home production is of great 
benefit to the country. A good stock of dried apples, pears 
and plums would make the country people much less depen- 
dent on the grocer during the winter months. 

As to vegetables, they are normally produced on a profuse 
and extravagant scale. The rains we are havirg just now 
are likely to bring on a crop of cabbages, cauliflowers and 
other brassice beyond the limit of local consumption. In 
this way a large amount of garden produce goes annually 
to waste. It may be that, imitating the example of the 
Dutch, we can find a way for each householder to dry his own 
fruit and vegetables; but, failing that, it is really worth 
the attention of the Director of Food Production. An 
organisation is already in existence that could carry the matter 
through. We refer, of course, to the County War Agricul- 
tural Committees. But they would have to set about the 
business at once. The best procedure would be for trials 
to be made immediately of the different plants available 
tor the purpose, so that one could, on its merits, be authori- 
tatively recommended. Let the Board of Agriculture 
take it up and give an authoritative pronouncement as to 
the most suitable machine for the purpose. After that, all 
that remains would be for the Executive Committees, or 
perhaps even more conveniently the District Committees, 
to arrange that the fruit and vegetable drying should be done 
in appropriate centres. Obviously, this is the only certain 
way of providing for a winter supply. It would not interfere 
with the hardy fresh vegetables left standing in the garden, 
but we know that these are liable to injury and destruction 
in various ways. From the rabbit to the slug nearly all 
wild creatures will in hard weather eat anything that is green. 
The frost, too, plays havoc, as we have only too good reason 
to remember from the experience of last year. And, at any 
rate, the last months of the spring and the first of the summer 
are usually noted for a scarcity of vegetables. This would 
be avoided by the provision of a good supply of scientifically 
dried food stored away against the time of need. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Victor 
( Paget with her three year old daughter Peggy. Lady 
Victor Paget has also a li:tle son, born in 1914. 





* * It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made trom the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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RESIDENT WILSON has been developing character- 
istics that we have been accustomed to think 
peculiarly British, He was very slow to begin, 
but having started on the way is acting with the 
greatest promptitude and energy. Already Great 
Britain has had the pleasure of welcoming a fleet of 
destroyers sent over under the command of Admiral Sims 
to assist in the crusade against German submarines. A 
medical unit has already been landed in France, and we are 
assured that the first instalment of the American army will 
very shortly follow. Probably the number will amount to 
some forty thousand, but the United States are preparing 
to put in the field if necessary an army of ten millions. These 
are unmistakable signs that our cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic are entering into the struggle with a determina- 
tion to see it through. The Germans in their usual wav 
made light of the advent of the great Republic, but it must 
be dawning on them now that it means a fight which will 
not conclude till the power of militarism in Germany is laid 
low. This means the rout of the Hohenzolleras and their 
advisers. The people of Germany may rest assured that 
animosity is not directed towards them, but to their evil 
advisers. The only chance of German militarism lay in a 
swift success for the submarines, but the chance of this 
occurring is now rapidly fading into the background. 


WE: are concerned here particularly with the housing diffi- 

culties in the rural districts. After the American Civil 
War the soldiers longed to go back to the country, and did 
so in immense numbers. There is every reasonable expecta- 
tion that a similar movement will follow the conclusion of 
the present war. Other inducements will influence them 
besides the natural disinclination of men who have given 
up the desk for the open air to return to city life. The wages 
of the labourer are improved on what there is every reason 
to expect will be a permanent basis, so that a living wage 
will be possible on the land for every worker. On the other 
hand, the science of husbandry has been advancing by leaps 
and bounds, and it must create a demand for more highly 
skilled and therefore better paid men than have been tempted 
to the country in the past. Further, we can never again 
allow agriculture to fall back to the position it occupied 
before the war. It is of the utmost national importance 
that the country should in the future be as far as possible 
self-supporting in the matter of food. To secure that the 
only way possible is to add to the attractions of country 
life, to make the earnings of the farm labourer better and 
to facilitate the occupation of the land by those who have 
a particular leaning towards any form of la petite cullure. 
Incidentally, this means that the new population which it 
will be our highest policy to encourage to settle on the land 
will have to be provided with houses. There must, then, 
be a large capital outlay in the first instance, although it 
should not be beyond a financial genius to work out a method 
by which the well paid occupants should ultimately pay 
for their own houses. We do not want their affairs to rest 
on a benevolent basis. 


ON another page in this week's issue there will be found 

an interesting article from Mr. James R. Covert of the 
Washington Agricultural Department showing the average 
dates at which spring-sown oats and winter wheat, respectively, 
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come to harvest in various parts of the United States. 
There could be nothing more interesting to the English 
reader at the present time than the information which Mr. 
Covert has supplied. If the American harvest is up to its 
average time and the vield is satisfactory, new wheat will be 
available next month. We do not say that it will be possible 
to send it over the Atlantic, but it is good to know that our 
great Ally will so soon be in a position to utilise the harvest 
of 1917. From the German papers which come to hand 
it is evident that there is urgent need for the new grain in 
the enemy country, and extraordinary preparations are made 
for the purpose of cutting and harvesting the cereal crop. 
But the broken weather that we are having now affords little 
reason for thinking that the harvest will be especially early. 


MORE than once in the pages of Country Lite we have 

dwelt on the difficult timber situation which has arisen. 
Two agencies may be said to devour timber. One is the war 
and the other the coal mines. They are aimost of equal 
importance and, in fact, interdependent one upon the other. 
But the supply is limited in various ways. It has been 
curtailed by the action of submarines, the available timber 
in many countries has been exhausted, and tonnage tor its 
convevance becomes scarcer every day. For these reasons 
the colliery proprietors would give a cordial welcome to any 
adequate substitute, and hopes are entertained that one has 
been found in ferro-concrete. This composition had pre- 
viously been tried for telegraph posts in districts infected 
by timber-eating parasites. Ferro-concrete pit-props are 
largely made of the cinders and clinkers which abound in all 
collieries. The experiment will be watched with the keenest 
interest, and the disadvantages of ferro-concrete will, perhaps, 
vield to the power of invention. Ferro-concrete is expensive, 
it is heavy, and uses up a considerable quantity of steel, 
Which may not be forthcoming just now. These were the 
obstacles to the adoption of ferro-conecrete pit-props when 
they were first invented a few vears ago. Nowadays the 
colhery proprietor, when timber is almost unobtainable, will 
probably not make so much of them, and, at any rate, ex- 
perience shows that when a man of science has shown that a 
thing can be done, practical men are not long in finding out 
how it can be done cheaply. 


LONDON LEADS. 


O’er the ridge at break of dav 
London leads ! 
Ingland springs, and London leads ; 
Cramped no more on office stools, 
Lads but late in London schools 
Lead the onset as at play ; 
London leads ! 


Sing it, Thames, by every bridge : 
“London leads ! ”’ 
england lives, though London bleeds, 
Yes, for her dear life she thanks 
Those you bred upon your banks ; 
London leads across the ridge, 
London leads— 
Far, oh! far from Charing Cross 
London led! 
Where are treasured London’s dead ? 
Part of them shall fill her soul 
Evermore, and keep her whole 
Since in glory as in loss 
London led. 


FROM the Official Returns of the Average of Crops in 1916 

we obtain the bones, as it were, of the grave food situation 
from which we have not vet emerged. The production of 
potatoes in the United Kingdom showed a very extraordinary 
falling off. It was more than 2,000,000 tons below that of 
1g15, and very much below the average for the last ten vears. 
Unfortunately, those crops which may be used as substitutes 
for potatoes—swedes, peas and beans—also show a very 
marked falling off, and, worst of all, the wheat crop was 
considerably below that for 1915. These figures ought to be 
very carefully studied by those who try to mould our agri- 
cultural policy. A little consideration will show, for instance, 
that the quantity of potatoes produced annually is very 
much below what it should be. The old idea in English 
agriculture was that these roots could easily become a drug 
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on the market, but that is not true as regards the situation 
produced by war. The potato is as useful a crop for domestic 
animals as it is for man, and no one need fear a loss through 
over-abundance this year, for example; or next year either, 
for the matter of that. When the war is over measures must 
be adopted for permitting the manufacture of potato spirit 
from the surplus tubers. If that were done, farmers would be 
encouraged to grow far more potatoes than are actually 
required for human consumption, and, consequently, there 
would be a great store of food in the country. 


WHEN the war is over it will surely require no eloquence 

to persuade farmers to grow sugar beet. Those of them 
who are of a reflective turn of mind cannot avoid recognising 
now that they would have been in a far better position if 
they had started in earnest to grow sugar beet several years 
ago. The difficulty of providing sugar factories would have 
vielded easily enough to a determined attempt to overcome 
it. The country would not only have been more com- 
fortable if it had possessed a supply of sugar within its own 
boundaries, but this sugar would have helped to ameliorate 
the economic situation in several directions. For example, 
it is most unfortunate that at the moment when the early 
bush fruit is beginning to get ready (country people used 
always to have green gooseberries at Whitsuntide) the supply 
of sugar is diminishing rather than increasing, so that this 
useful supplement to the food supply will not be available 
as the least sweet-toothed would hardly venture upon eating 
green gooseberries without sugar. Then, again, if the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beet had been taken up in earnest, the deep 
ploughing and high manuring it involves would ha-e vastly 
increased the fertility of the soil. Usually, it is of little use 
to lament over what might have been, but in this case it 
may lead to decided action in the immediate future. 


A VALUED correspondent has taken us to task in a private 

letter for suggesting that enfranchisement is a subject 
which the present House of Commons would do well to 
postpone. He points out that this Parliament will have com- 
pleted seven years’ duration next December, its life having 
been already prolonged from five to seven years. The 
register of electors was made up in the autumn of 1914 of those 
qualified to vote in July, 1914. Since that time no additions 
or corrections have been made. Therefore he concludes 
that it is quite stale and obsolete and any general election 
taken upon it would be an expensive farce. He then gives 
a history showing that Mr. Walter Long brought in a Bill 
for the purpose of obtaining a new register last year, while 
Sir Edward Carson and others called for the enfranchisement 
of soldiers and sailors, and this led to a reciprocal demand 
for votes for munition workers, and the women thought it 
an excellent moment to renew their demands. Further 
complications were introduced by the cries, “‘ One man, one 
vote,” and ‘“‘One vote, one value.” The genesis of the 
Conference can be traced to a desire to reconcile divergent 
views upon electoral reform. 


BUT all this is not altogether germane to our argument, 
which was not in any sense of the word political. Ministers 
are constantly urging every one of us to concentrate upon 
winning the war and to lay aside everything calculated to 
distract energy from that object. It is excellent advice, 
but would be more effective in our opinion if it could be 
given in the spirit of the well known lines of Chaucer : 


But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 


Looking at the business of the country from a detached and 
outside point of view, it is clear that energy is being dissipated 
over too many centres. Military criticism says this begins 
with the war, which we are fighting on too many fronts ; 
but, at all events, it is clear that the energy of every Ministe1 
and every member of the House ot Commons at the moment 
is urgently wanted for the measures, not necessarily military, 
which are calculated to defeat the enemy. Until a decision 
is arrived at on the field of battle it would surely be unwise 
to have a general election, as a general election would neces- 
sarily produce a conflict of opinion and distract attention 
from the main purpose. Even after the decisive moment 
in the war has occurred it would not be prudent to hold a 
general election, as there must be a period of suspense until 
the protocols of peace are drawn up. That interval would 
be a very proper one to devote to legislation. But it must 
be remembered that enfranchisement is not the only 
subject which is being raised at the present moment. It 
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goes in company with so many others that full work is pro- 
vided for the House of Commons without counting war at 
all, and this, we submit, is not as it should be. 


THE splendid show of blossom concerning which many 

correspondents write, emphasises the need even at 
this carly moment to look forward to the means of pre- 
serving the fruit. _ Of course, we do not wish to count our 
chickens before they are hatched and are well aware of the 
perils to which these crops are still subject. But as far as 
human foresight can see, this is going to be an exceptionally 
good vear for fruit. The blossoms came late and thereby 
escaped the frosts which are often keen enough in the early 
days of May to sterilise the fruit. It is of little use to wait 
until the fruit is ripening on the trees before considering 
what can be done with it. Plans must be carefully made 
beforehand. Last week we printed an excellent, though 
old-fashioned, plan for preserving fruit in the shape of pulp. 
In Holland an entirely different method is followed. The 
owner of a garden or orchard yielding a good supply of fruit 
is accustomed to dry it for the family use. Of course, there 
are many plants on the market for doing this on a large 
and commercial scale, but what is needed is a system that can 
be tried in every country house and even in every cottage 
where there is an oven. An arrangement has been made for 
obtaining a description of the plan most favoured in Holland, 
and we entertain some hope that it will be found applicable 
in this country. Probably the article will be published in 
next week’s issue. 


HORSE SHOES. 


Clang-cling, clang-cling, let the hammers swing, 
The red bar bend and the anvil ring! 

Let the bellows roar till the full fire glows 
Rich at the heart as a crimson rose 

That burns in the crest of a warring king! 


See, the dusk of the roof is golden starred 

With the sparks that flew when the iron jarred! 
Hammer them wide for Shire and Clyde, 
Caikined and clipped and barred ! 

Hammer them light for the forward flight 

Of the swift patrols on guard ! 

Bend them and beat for the feathered feet 

And the naked heels and clean! 

Fashion them, sons, for the weight of the guns 
When the teams to their labours lean; 

For the speed of the troop when the lances stoop 
And the bit-bars shine between ! 


For these are the shoes for Freedom’s fect 
When her step on the road shall ring 

With the note of a new life cleansed and sweet 
And warm with the winds of Spring. 

These are the shoes that the kings shall use 
To prove to their foes the power 

That is forged in the fire of a world’s desire 
On the anvil of God’s own hour. 


Witt H. OGILVIE. 


"THE glory of May has proved very ephemeral. Ouly a tew 

days ago we were all rejoicing over it. The world was 
gay and odorous with blossom, the air genial and kindly. 
It was as though we were enjoying a May such as Dan Chaucer 
and the early bards pictured. But the blossom did not stav 
long. Never have we witnessed anything like the rapidity 
with which it disappeared from the wild cherry trees. One 
day they stood in rows, white and glistening like bevies of 
fair women, then the petals began to fall like snow, rain 
and thunder followed, and now not a vestige of flower is left. 
It was the same with the garden blossom. Pears were clothed 
from crown to toe, apple trees were hidden in blossom 
but it was all very short-lived. A day or two of inclement 
weather, and the trees assumed the sober green characteristic 
of summer. One hopes that the field flowers will not have 
an equally short time to stay. As we write, the bluebells 
are lying like a beautiful mist on the woods, as if the colour 
did not belong to the plants, but floated over them. It 
makes one melancholy to think that they may, too, quickly 
disappear, for they have not many successors. The hawthorn 
buds are almest ready to come out; when they have had 
their little day and the wild rose begins to show on the hedge- 
rows, then the briefest and one of the most beautiful of springs 
has come to an end. 
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THE NEXT THREE MILLION ACRES 


LORD KITCHENER is still wanted for the Land 

Army. The immediate object as defined by the 

Prime Minister and the Minister for Agriculture 

is the bringing into arable cultivation of three million 

acres of poor pasture. It is essential not only 
that this should be done, but that it should be done 
well. English farmers have inherited from the past a 
tradition of doing this kind of work in too leisurely a 
fashion. Their forefathers during the wheat fever that 
accompanied the famine prices of the Peninsular War 
stubbed the waste, ploughed, manured and were content 
with a light crop for the first season ; ploughed and manured 
again and were satisfied with a small improvement for the 
ensuing season; they repeated the process again and again 
till a good soil was laboriously achieved. But methods 
like this are inadequate when a bold and cunning enemy 
is thundering at the gate or lving in wait beneath the sea. 
Moreover they should be rendered obsolete by the advent 
of new machinery. 

Those organising the crusade are responsible for seeing 
that the work is done promptly and efficiently. It is of little 
use for them to talk complacently of the education which 
the exigencies of war have forced upon agriculture. This 
education has been imperfect and partial. Compare it with 
the military education and this will be apparent. On 
the stricken field it has been demonstrated that intensive 
training has been able to change raw recruits into fighting 
men of incomparable efficiency, thoroughly adapted to 
the needs of the hour, skilled in handling the new weapons 
placed in their hands. Can a similar tribute be honestly 
paid to our Land Army ? Is it ready for the gigantic effort 
which is demanded ? The answer is in the negative. So 
much will be apparent if the nature of the task be examined. 
In order to prepare this new ground for autumn cropping 
it should be ploughed in summer so that the hot sun may 
have a chance to kill the weeds. When a few wet days 
start a new growth it should be turned again. Between times 
the harrow and cultivator should be freely emploved to break 
up the clods, expose more roots to the sun and make a fine 
tilth for the sowing. To make assurance doubly sure all 
this should be done quickly enough to admit of the seed 
being got in before the coming of the autumn rains. With 
the aid of machinery this can be accomplished ; if dependance 
is placed upon men and horse plough, it is impossible. More- 
over, it is the unprogressive adherent to horse-ploughing 
who complains most bitterly about the scarcity of labour 
and stands in the way of the Army getting its necessary 
quota of men. 

But those who know the country only from reading the 
newspapers, which find the most interesting paragraphs 
those dealing with tractors, caterpillars and so on, no doubt 
think that all is well. Those who, like the writer, are closely 
in touch with country life are under no such illusion. Thev 
know that the tractor plough is pretty much in the same 
position as the motor car was in the last decade of last century. 
It was no doubt a remarkable invention, an amusing toy. 
Some hated the thing and called it a “ stinkpot.” Few. if 
any, foresaw its enormous development into the machine of 
to-day, ranging in service from providing man with the most 
beautiful and luxurious carriage known to acting as a beast 
of burden of immeasurable force and unlimited adaptability 
to become familiar on every highway, speeding along without 
noise or smell, or dragging huge trucks with ease and certainty. 

I have had many interesting conversations with farmers 
on this topic, and perhaps a few notes of a typical one will 
bring home the state of opinion better than anything else. 
It occurred in a first-class compartment of a railway carriage. 
One of the occupants was a man with a very frank and likeable 
face. I had not met him before, but he left his corner seat 
to sit beside me and talk about tractors. He told me his name 
and address, which I recognised as those of a very active 
member of an Agricultural War Committee who was doing 
excellent work in his neighbourhood, but he had no good to 
say of the tractor. It had cost him, he said, £175 to plough 
twelve acres! Then he told his tale. He had bought the 
machine two vears ago as an encouragement for others to 
do the like. He called himself an amateur farmer, and I 
know he is a very public spirited man. The tractor had cost 
him £175, but after ploughing one small field something 
had gone wrong with the works and it had lain idle ever since. 
As it came from an excellent firm in the Midlands I advised 
him to lay his case before the makers, but obviously he was 
greatly discouraged and it is doubtful if he will do so. In 


his county I know that the tractor plough is regarded as a 
failure. He tell to praising the horse as the farmer’s tried 
and faithful friend. Whereupon the passenger who had 
taken his place in the corner interposed with the remark 
that in a short time it would be necessary to go to 
the “Zoo” to find a horse; for practical purposes, 
the animal will be as extinct as the Dodo. He turned 
out to be a director in a well known firm of motor manu- 
facturers, and started on the thesis that there is no work 
on the farm which cannot be done by a motor engine. My 
suggestion that light little jobs could be more cheaply managed 
by animals he pooh-poohed, since for a little job there are 
little engines. He looked forward to a time not many years 
distant when mechanical power of every kind would be more 
efficient and cheaper than animal power. 

The expert engineer and the amateur farmer between 
them represented two extremes of opinion and each tried 
to uphold his own view. They probably hammered away 
at one another long after reaching the end of my journey. 
Such conversations will do good in the long run, but the pro- 
cess is slow. What is of importance for the country to know 
is the importance of speedily overcoming the reluctance of 
that considerable number—probably a majority—of farmers 
who fail to recognise the merits of the tractor. Circum- 
stances and the State have combined to favour the agricul- 
turist in war time and perhaps it is not surprising that he 
should regard the provision of substitutes as a personal help 
extended to him on account of workers being taken away. 
He does not recognise as fully as he ought that the class to 
which he belongs is in no greater need of state aid than many 
others suffering from the abstraction of labour. For example, 
the watchmaker or, indeed, any other manufacturer, has no 
claim for substitutes when his best hands are taken. The 
State helps the farmer because through his instrumentality 
alone can the home-grown food supply be increased. 
This end could not possibly be achieved if all farmers refused 
to employ the resources science has placed at their disposal. 
In fact, they could not produce crops on all the land at present 
under the plough. Wherefore it may be necessary to apply 
pressure to the unprogressive. Using a mechanical plough 
carries undeniable advantages capable of very simple state- 
ment. Perhaps the greatest is speed. The farmer with 
a tractor can get his ploughing done and his crops in early, 
thus ensuring time for other improvements on his holding. 
He makes a great saving in men, and here it may be timely 
to suggest that a ploughman should always know about 
ploughing whether he works with a team of horses or an engine. 
Few of those who are mechanics by trade recognise that 
the man between the stilts has mastered a difficult art and 
that he carries in his head knowledge born of long experience. 
The moral is that the ploughman should be taught to drive 
the tractor. He would learn it very quickiy, and his knowledge 
of ploughing is invaluable. Also he could earn more than 
the minimum wage, and thus the farmer would kill two birds 
with one stone. Then consider the saving of food to the 
nation. <A tractor is fed with mineral oil. Neither directly 
nor indirectly does it make any call upon any article of human 
consumption. But a horse is always eating. To some extent 
he gets oats that might otherwise be turned into nourishing 
food for children. If he is fed on grass, hay, straw and so 
forth, he is using up material that might be transformed 
into meat or milk. He must be fed when he is idle as well as 
when he is at work, and he cannot be put to as many uses 
as a tractor engine. There is not a day in the year when the 
latter cannot earn interest on the capital laid out. 

It is not asserted that the imperative needs of the situation 
are not realised at headquarters. On the contrary, a very 
urgent ‘“ whip’’ has been issued from the Food Production 
Department. But exhortation is not sufficient. ‘‘ Organise ! 
organise! organise!’’ should be the motto. At headquarters 
it is not realised what a number of farms there are. In one 
county alone, Hertfordshire, there are two thousand over ten 
acres in extent, and each ought to be inspected. Some 
farmers have asked to be allowed to take a crop of hay off 
before turning the ground, and this is not unreasonable ; but 
as soon as the grass is cut, this cultivation should begin in 
earnest if the soil has to be got into a good condition before 
the autumn; that is to say, roughly, before October. A 
few farmers now sow in September, but there are dangers 
attending that which really do not need to be incurred. 
The organising, then, should be by districts or even by parishes. 
A few counties have already taken the parish as a unit, 
and, indeed, the organisation of the War Committees could 








scarcely be improved. But it is not the machinery alone that 
counts. The best engine is useless unless there is someone to 
work it, and the business of the moment is to get these county 
organisations going at full steam, so that tractor ploughs will 
be ready to work as soon as the moment for them arrives. 
Tractor ploughs are mentioned because, on the whole, 
they are the most suitable for the typical farm of the English 
shires. Holdings may be said, as a general rule, to range 
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from less than a hundred to something like five hundred 
acres. They are very seldom large enough to keep a plough 
going all the time and the advantage of the tractor is that 
it can be taken from one job and put to another. On very 
large farms a motor plough could be used with equal advan- 
tage, provided there is enough arable to keep it going all the 
vear. Itis neat, handy and workmanlike, and no objection can 
be urged against it, save a certain lack of adaptability. 





SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


AVERAGE DATES OF PLANTING AND HARVESTING WHEAT AND OATS IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES. 





NAFFECTED by the rapid 
expansion of areas under CT 
cultivation, the reclamation / 
of waste land, the invention 
of labour-saving machinery, 
and the increasing efficiency of human 
labour as applied to agriculture, the 
dependence of man and beast upon 
seed-time and harvest continues un- 
ceasingly. As popularly applied, these 
terms are descriptive of local phases 
of agriculture, yet, from a world view- j 
hs 





point these operations are continuous Pam — 
and unending. Mankind is somewhere i 
busy all seasons at one or the other ; 
indeed, at both. 
The value to agriculture of the xa 
ih 


science of meteorology, of a know- a 


ledge of how properly to prepare the 
seed bed, and the advantage gained 
by the adoption of suitable cultural 
methods is freely acknowledged, and 
popular interest in these subjects is 
increasing by leaps and bounds ; but 
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comprehensive information concerning 
the progress of sowing and harvest- 
ing, as these great waves of agri- 
cultural activity annually sweep over the land, is limited, 
notwithstanding the widespread collection and co-ordination 
of agricultural statistics. 

Recognising the fact that reliable information regarding 
this phase of agriculture would be of perpetual usefulness, 
a nation-wide investigation was carried out under the direc- 
tion of the author, and a questionnaire covering about forty 
staple crops was prepared and addressed to thousands of 
caretully selected practical and intelligent farmers, and to 
tecchers in agricultural colleges and experiment stations ; 
every agricultural county in the United States being included. 
The fundamental basis of this article, therefore, is the 
individual returns of correspondents, each of whom was 
requested to report for his own community. 


DATES OF WINTER WHEAT HARVEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Obviously, the correct basis of a classification or grouping 
of answers to enquiries such as this is the climate ; but, under 
the circumstances in this case, the most practicable method 
is a grouping county by county. Eleven States, constituting 
what is known as the Western Group, are omitted from the 
maps and text of this article, because, owing to abrupt changes 
in their altitude, rainfall and climate, they present many 
difficulties in an investigation of this character. The seven- 
teen year (1900-1916) production of wheat contributed by 
these States is slightly over 15 per cent. of the national 
production of that cereal, and of oats it is about 6 per cent. 


OATS. 


According to the United States census, every State in 
the Union raises oats, and it appears 
that there is only one month— 
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July—when this cereal is not sown 
anywhere in the United States. 
Contributing to its widespread cul- 
tivation is the fact that there are 
two seasons for sowing. Spring 
sowing is well distributed throughout 
the United States, but fall sowing 
is confined to the cotton States. 
According to official tables of acreage, 
for the ten years ending with 1916 
the average area annually devoted to 
the production of oats is over 
37,000,000 acres. On _ this_ vast 
acreage, contributed to by every 
State in the Union, it is probable 
that by May 1st in normal years 
sowing is complete in States con- 
tributing 62 per cent. of the national 
acreage, and that by May 15th States 
contributing 93 per cent. of the 
national acreage have finished, omit- 
ting the eleven Western States. 

By July 2oth harvesting is 








DATES OF SPRING SOWN OATS HARVEST IN THE 


ended in a sufficient number of States 


UNITED STATES. wherein spring sowing predominates 
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to equal 16 per cent. of the national acreage sown with 
oats. By August Ist other States within the territory 
under consideration have raised the percentage to 34; 
by August 15th it is 58 per cent., amd by September 
Ist, 93 per cent. of the national acreage, or 100 per cent., 
not including the Western States, is harvested. 


WHEAT. 

Percentage of winter wheat acreage harvested by given 
dates. — Within the territory included in this study there 
are seven States (the Cotton States) in which the harvesting 
of winter wheat has ended by the mean date of July Ist in 
normal years. Of the national acreage these States con- 
tributed 9 per cent. during the ten years 1907-1916. In 
the succeeding fifteen days of July the twelve States lying 
north of the cotton belt have finished, bringing the per- 
centage of national acreage harvested up to sixty-three ; 
and by August Ist harvesting is over, omitting the eleven 
far Western States, which, as previously mentioned, con- 
tribute about 15 per cent. of the national production 
of winter wheat. The late date of August Ist is due to 
the harvesting of small areas in States bordering on Canada. 

Movement of mean date when winter wheat harvesting is 
general.—The method of computing mean dates employed 
in this study permits an estimate of the rate in miles per 
day traversed by the sowing and harvesting movements. 
The sowing of winter wheat progresses southward, while 
harvesting moves northward. Returns are available covering 
a strip of land nearly 1,200 miles north and south, extending 
through five States, whose production of winter wheat in 
1915 exceeded 35 per cent. of the national production. The 
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initial sowing point (the northern limit of this strip) is the 
northern boundary of South Dakota, where, on Septem- 
ber 15th as a mean, the sowing of winter wheat is general. 
The terminus of the sowing movement (the southern extremity 
of this strip) is in the vicinity of San Antonio, Texas. Through 
South Dakota this movement passes southward at the rate 
of 83 miles per day, through Nebraska at 36 miles per day, 
through Kansas at 70 miles, through Oklahoma at 15 miles, 
and through Texas at 20 miles. It should be remembered 
that the time when sowing may take place is controlled to 
a greater or less extent by numerous factors, among which 
may be mentioned insect attacks and the weather. The 
high rate in South Dakota is due to the short sowing season 
common in northern latitudes ; in Kansas sowing is delayed 
by the Hessian fly, and when danger of attack by this insect 
is passed, sowing is hurriedly done. 

At the initial harvesting point (in the southern extremity 
of this strip, near San Antonio, Texas) harvesting is general 
on the mean date of June 7th, and at the northern terminus 
of the line (the southern boundary of North Dakota) winter 
wheat harvesting is general on July 25th. Through Texas 
the harvesting movement passes northward at the rate of 
45 miles per day, through Oklahoma at 20 miles, through 
Kansas at 21 miles, through Nebraska at Ig miles, and through 
South Dakota at 18 miles. In marked contrast with the 
sowing movement harvesting progresses at a fairly uniform 
rate through each State. This movement depends upon 
the advent of the summer isotherms. 

Jas. R. Covert. 
(Author of ** Seedtime and Harvest in the United Stares.” 
Washington : Government Printing Office.) 





THE AMERICAN DESTROYERS 


By H. C. 


MERICA’S naval assistance to the Allied cause has 
been prompt in arriving on the scene where best it 
can be employed. The flotilla of torpedo-boat 
destroyers which swung into harbour at Queenstown 
one May day after a rapid run across the Atlantic 

comprised some of the latest and best ships of the class in 
any navy, and since the official photographs taken of the 


arrival mention by name_ the 
destrover Wadsworth as flagship 
of the flotilla, we may briefly 


consider the characteristics of the 
type and assay its value for the 
purpose to which primarily this 
flotilla will be devoted —anti- 
submarine work. 

The Wadsworth was launched 
in 1915, and is a vessel of 1,060 
tons, slightly smaller, that is, 
than our ‘“M”’ class. She has a 
speed of 29} knots, nominally, 
and carries four 4in. guns, the 
same armament as our vessels of 
about the same date. Her torpedo 
armament, however, is remark- 
able. She carries four torpedo 
tubes, but each one is a twin, so 
that at one time she can fire 
eight 21in. torpedoes, a “ broad- 


side” of formidable proportions 
in any engagement at torpedo 
range with big ships. As _ I 
showed in a_ recent article on 
destroyers, however, these small 
craft rely mainly on the gun 
when dealing with other small 


craft, such as submarines, because 
the gun is both more rapid in 
use and more accurate than the 
torpedo. The 4in. gun of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company of America, for example, fires 
a shell of 33lb. weight at the rate of twenty rounds 
a minute with fixed ammunition. The pictures taken 
on board the American ships at Queenstown show a 
gun’s crew loading and firing with loose ammunition, and it 
is to be gathered from their speed and the ease of their 
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movements that they are splendidly trained and can attain a 
very rapid rate of fire. 

Unless one has personally seen the ships it is, of course, 
difficult to judge of their quality, but if cinema pictures can 
be any guide I should say the Wadsworth and the other 
ships in the flotilla are first-class fighting ships. Their lines 
are graceful, but they have also an appearance of solidity 


which was lacking from the 
destroyers of a few years ago. 
The slightness of build of this 
class of vessel before the war 


and the experiences of the Russo- 
Japanese War led to a _ general 
expectation that no _ destroyer 
could survive a direct hit by 
a big shell from one of the larger 
types of warship. This fallacy 
was exposed at Jutland, when 
the Onslow was struck amidships 
by a heavy shell and was never- 
theless able to go ahead at slow 
speed and fire a torpedo at an 
enemy light cruiser and destroy 
her, and then fire others in 
the track of an enemy battle 
fleet. She also weathered a heavy 
storm during the ensuing night 
while the equally disabled De/ender 
was towing her. The Onslow 
does not figure in lists of British 
ships built before the war, so 
that she may be called a_ con- 
temporary of the Wadsworth. And 
it would seem probable that 
the American vessel could equally 
well stand punishment of the 
kind that the Onslow stood up to. 

The destrover flotillas of 
the United States Navy have 
been specially well trained in night work. This calls tor 
qualities of eye and brain in the guns’ crews that are not 
necessary in daylight fighting. Picking up a target at night 
in the beam of asearchlight or under the mystifying light of a 
moon is very different trom range-finding in broad daylight. 
The estimation of the range is particularly difficult when the 
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only guide is probably the bow wave made by the enemy ship. 
Spotting the fall of the first shots calls for intense concentra- 
tion and practically instinctive knowledge such as can only 
be attained by long practice. Moreover, there is always this 
to be borne in mind, the antagonist is not a passive target. 
He will often have found you as quickly as you have found 
him. Sixty seconds after he has got his bearings on the target 
he may loose off a torpedo. In that time your gunners’ 
fire must have been so controlled that errors in the first shots 
have been ccrrected even before the shells have actually 
hit the water to send up a fountain of spray that shall 
act as a guide to the spotter. There is no time to 
stop and make nice calculations according to algebraical 
formule. Night fighting in small craft is fast and furious. 
Captain E. R. G. Evans, R.N., who was in the Broke in the 
scrap off Dover last month, has been attached to the American 
flotilla as a sort of naval liaison officer, and he should have 
some interesting things to tell his new colleagues of the Real 
Thing in the darkness. So long as they remain at Queens- 
town they are little likely to come into contact with German 
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surface craft, but they will have their hands full with anti- 
submarine work, which is much the same in the essentials of 
rapidity and accuracy as destroyer fighting. 

The American officers and men will rapidly gain an insight 
into our methods of tackling submarines, and their keenness 
is shown in a little story that is told of their arrival at Queens- 
town. The British Admiral commanding the station invited 
them to tea as soon as their ships had taken up their moorings, 
and he profited by the opportunity to tell them something 
of the work that lay before them. In conclusion, he said: 
‘““ Now, gentlemen, you have had a long trip across the Atlantic, 
and I daresay you are tired. When will you be ready to 
start work?” The senior American officer looked at him 
with a quiet smile and said slowly, “‘ Guess we go out on night 
patrol to-night.” 

Other naval collaboration there may be between the Old 
World and the New as the war progresses, but for the present 
moment no assistance could be more gratifving to British 
sentiment than the quick despatch of these fine new destroyers 
to essist in defending the chivalry of tke sea. 





THE ELUSIVE CUCKOO 


By OswauLp J. WILKINSON. 


O Wordsworth the cuckoo was but a voice, a mystery. 
This is as true to-day as but yesterday. ‘‘ Thou 
hast no sorrow in thy song,” says Logan, for is not 
the cuckoo the harbinger ot spring, best season of 
the vear, and does not the cuckoo’s wandering voice 
proclaim in 
filling cad- 
ences the 
advent of a 
smiling 
morn, when 
Mother 
Earth and 
kindly 
Na-bace 
awake once 
more from 
the restful 
influence cf 
a long win- 
ter’s sleep? 
How sweet it 
is to hear, 
through the 
open case- 
ment as I 
write, that 
welcome hol- 
low note, 
borne on the 
soft south 
wind in early 
May and 
echoing, as 
it seems, 
from yonder 
hill or issuing 
from the 
woodland 
across the way, a wandering voice. Observe the shimmering 
green of the old plantation, note the snowlike cloaks of the 
orchard trees. The morning air is still and fresh, warmed by 
the sun at the vernal equinox, as faintly floats on the balmy 
air the voice of spring. Thrice welcome is that simple 
double note, the signal to mankind in Engiand here that 
winter’s davs have flown. In days of yore: - 
It was a commone tale 
That it were gode to here the Nightingale 
Moche rathir than the lewde Cuckowe singe. 
Chaucer, who wrote those lines, was much troubled when he 
heard the cuckoo first on one occasion, and represents the 
nightingale as thus addressing him : 
be thou not dismaied, 
For thou have herd the Cuckow erst than me 
For if I live it shall amendid be 
The nexte Maie, if I be not afraied. 


A YOUNG CUCKOO 





ABOUT 


The British cuckoo, known to science as Cuculus canorus, 
is an ornithological enigma of the first order. Little is known 
of its habits; it is, as Wordsworth said, a mystery. Of 
those few facts concerning its economy that are known, its 
habit of depositing its eggs in the nests of other species is 
familiar to 
most people, 
and may be 
said to be 
common 
knowledge. 
Yet com- 
paratively 
few -are 
aware how 
the eggs are 
AGit aad sy 
placed in the 


nest of the 
dupe. The 
cuckoo lays 


its egg upon 
the ground, 
and carrying 


it ain her 
beak, places 
it an the 


nest selected 
for its recep- 
trom. A 
moment’s 
considera- 
tion should 
convince the 
veriest tyro 
in these 
matters that 
OLD. a cuckoo 

could not 
deposit her eggs in the nest of the common wren in any 
other way. There is a large variety in cuckoo dupes, 
comprising most of the smaller birds on the British list. 
These include buntings, larks, wagtails, pipits. warblers, 
thrushes, blackbirds, finches, doves, and, according to 
‘“ Yarrell,” they reach a total of seventy-eight in all. Of the 
foregoing dupes the nests of the reed warbler and meadow 
pipit are, perhaps, selected more frequently than any of 
the others, yet being closely followed by those of the hedge 
sparrow and pied wagtail. 

It appears to be generally accepted that it is the 
male cuckoo whose voice is the theme of so many writers 
in song and verse. His is the welcome hollow note, borne 
on the soft south wind, that is so much in evidence 
throughout the spring, and she the bird of mystery. 
Her note is rarely heard and still more rarely reccgnised, 
so much like a startled bubbling blackbird is her cry. It 
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has been urged that a 
male cuckoo will also give 
this bubbling cry, but no 
evidence of a _ conclusive 
character appears to be on 
record that a female will 
give the familiar cuckoo 
call. 

Reliable observers state 
that cuckoos have’ territories 
and that a clutch of cuckoo’s 
eggs are so much alike in 
size and markings that one 
can say with certainty from 
year to year whether or 
not a territory continues to 
be occupied by the same 
bird as in seasons past and 
whether a cuckoo from a 
neighbouring territory has 
overlapped. The number of 
eggs laid in one season by 
the occupant of a territory 
is large, generally about ten, 
occasionally — slightly more. 
Having deposited her clutch 
and fulfilled her mission in 
the propagation of her kind, 
she forsakes her territory, 
how and when appears to 
be unknown. Yet it is 
tolerably certain that by 
mid-July, when most young 
cuckoos are just fledged and 
about to leave the nest, 
there are few if any adults 
to be found within the 
confines of the British Isles. 
Records have been published 
of young cuckoos remaining 
here until late autumn, 
but, as far as I am aware, 
there are no records’ cf 
adults. 

Let us now leave the 
adult and consider the 
young. Lack of space com- 
pels one to refrain from 
discussing details of incuba- 
tion and other matters of 
interest in that connection, 
so in a few words reference 
may be made to one of the 
most wonderful, if not ‘she 
most wonderful phase of 
cuckoo life, namely, the be- 
haviour of a newly hatched 
cuckoo. To the writer it 
is certainly the most re- 
markable happening in_ bird 
life, extraordinary to a point 
almost beyond belief. The 
voung cuckoo, soon after it 
has emerged from the egg, 
sets itself, when still blind 
and naked, to rid the nest 
of the eggs or young, as the 
case may be, of its foster 
parents. 

For three or four days 
its sides and back are extra- 
ordinarily sensitive, so that 
it cannot bear anything 
pressing against them. It is 
this which causes it to throw 
out the eggs and young of 
its foster parents. To avoid 
this contact it screws and 
crouches down into the 
bottom of the nest, with 
the result that an egg or 
voung falls over on to its 
back. This raises the young 
cuckoo to a frenzy, and 
putting out an immense 
effort, it pushes what has 
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IMPATIENT FOR HIS FOOD. 


given it so much irritation up to the edge of the nest 
with its back and ejects it. The same process is gone 
through until it has the nest to itself and at last feels 
comfortable. 

This performance is wonderful indeed if one bears 
in mind that the young cuckoo is quite blind, and only 
instinct teaches it to so use its tinv wings and_ to 
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ABOUT TO FEED. 
clamber backwards up the side of the nest with its 
burden. Let the reader ponder and silently meditate on 
the whys and wherefores of this most astonishing provision 
of Nature. 

From the time of hatching the youthful cuckoo grows 
at a very rapid rate, and is soon considerably large. 
than the nest in which it was hatched out. At the 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FOSTER PARENT, 


age of four weeks it is quite ‘ 
in every way. 

Its plumage at this stage is rich ruddy brown, the 
extremities of the feathers being tipped with white, and 
the breast 
and —_under- 
parts are 
creamy 
white 
barred 
w it h 
blackish 
brown. It 
is a most 
pugnacious 
youngster, 
however, 
and resents 
any __ inter- 
ference, 
opening 
wide its 
beak and 
displaying 
the full 
glory of its 
orange- 
coloured 
throat to 
the intruder. 
On the 
slightest 
pretext it 
wil wave 
its wings 
vigorously 
and rush 
out of the A 


‘a charming little fellow” 


FULL 





CONSIGNMENT. 


A MEADOW PIPIT, ON THE WING. 
nest, firmly believing that the best defence lies in 
attack. When five or six weeks old the young cuckoo 


wanders far afield, attended for a time by its 
parents until it is able to forage for itself. 


foster 

By this time most 
of the adult 
€uwcek o 65 
have gone, 
vet the first 
ripple of 
emigrants 
has barely 
commenced 
when the 
juvenile 
cuckoos — set 
out on their 
long journey 
to Adric2. 
How comes 
it that these 
young birds 
are able to 
find a way 
2.6 FG S'S 
Europe to 
Cée mt ra 
Africa when 
they have 
not been 
that wavy 
before? 
This is but 
one more 
mystery of 
cuckoo _ life, 
yet in no 
way is it 
the least. 
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OUTH - EAST of Longnor (Country LIFE, Febru- 

ary 17th), in Cardington Parish, lies Plaish Manor, 

and both in medieval times were owned by the same 

family. While a succession of Sprenghoses with the 

christian name of Reger held Longnor during the 
thirteenth century, another branch of the family was of 
Plaish, and when Edward I was King one Walter Sprenghose 
held it by a curiously subinfeudated title, for we learn that 
in 1282 ‘‘ Walter Springthus holds the vill of Plese of Roger 
de Le, Reger holds it of Geoffrey de Crete, Geoffrey holds it 
of William de Hugford, William holds it for a fourth of a 
knight’s fee under Richard fitz Alan who holds of the King.”’ 
But the tenure, if intricate, was secure, and whereas the 
Sprenghoses disappear from Longnor before 1310, they 
remain at Plaish until the extinction of the male line, and then 
leave it in possession of the husband of their heiress. Sir 
Fulk Sprenghose, who was Sheriff of Shropshire in 1447, 
had no son, but four daughters, of whom Margaret became 
the wife of Sir William Leighton, and obtained Plaish as her 
inheritance. 

It is difficult to peep into the medieval history of South- 
West Shropshire without coming across the name of Corbet. 
Twice recently, at Longnor and at Whitton, we have made 
acquaintance with the Corqueror’s well rewarded follower, 
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Roger FitzCorbet, whose chief stronghold on the Welsh Border 
was Caus Castle. But north of this was another one, named 
Wattlesborough, which passed to a cadet of the house, and 
his male line held it for two centuries. Then through a series 
of heiresses it went to the de la Poles, to the De Burghs, and 
lastly to the Leightons, who still hold it. John Leighton, 
who served his country as sheriff and in Parliament when 
Edward IV was King, married Ankaret de Burgh, and by her 
left an elder son, Sir Thomas, to inherit Wattlesborough ; 
but a younger one, William, who was only twelve vears 
old when his father died, eventually became “ of Plaish”’ 
through his marriage with Margaret Sprenghose. He was still 
alive when the last Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was at 
work at Thornbury Castle, and if we compare the Duke’s fine 
and elaborate brick chimney shafts with the almost equally fine 
and elabcrate ones at Plaish (Fig. 9) we are inclined to set the 
latter down to a fairly early date in the Leighton ownership 
of the place. The old home of the Sprenghoses was of stone, 
and of this much remains in the north and west walls, the little 
three-light cusped window in the latter near the present front 
door (Fig. 7) belonging certainly to the fifteenth century. 
But the bricks which form the principal wall material—the 
whole, indeed, of the south and east sides—as well as the 
chimney shafts, closely resemble in their form and texture 
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those used under 
Henry VIII, and 
are laid with the 
burnt end 
diapering then so 
much in vogue. 
Moreover, they 
are associated 
with stone win- 
dows, of which 
the majority have 
the depressed 
arch heads 
characteristic of 
that reign, 
although some 
have the square 
head of that 
later type which 
prevailed under 
Elizabeth. The 
evidence of the 
structure, there- 
fore, leads to the 
surmise _ that 
Plaish was largely 
rebuilt in brick 
under Henry 
VIII, and also 
slightly altered 
under Elizabeth. That, however, is not the view that has been 
adopted, and which attributes the whole of the brickwork not 
to the Leighton who wedded the Sprenghose heiress, but to 
his grandson, who was Chief Justice of North Wales, and did 
not die till James I was seated on the English throne. Says 
the Rev. W. A. Leighton in the 1879 volume of the Shropshire 
Archeological Association: ‘‘ The original mansion was of 
stone, portions of which still exist at the back of the brick 
edifice which the Chief Justice erected in front, and with which 
he incorporated portions of the ancient edifice.’”’” This asser- 
tion is repeated with equal dogmatism by other Salopian 
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antiquaries, but 
they do not dis- 
close the source 
of their informa- 
tion. It may be 
quite true; 
arched window- 
heads, brick 
diapering and 
spirally moulded 
brick shafts did 
continue to be 
used under Eliza- 
beth, and = are 
very interesting 
survivals where 
they can be 
documentarily 
scheduled as of 
her time. But 
there are no such 
documents in re- 
lation to Plaish. 
The accounts of 
its rebuilding rest 
on on dits. Of 
Sir William 
Leighton, the 
Henry VIII 
knight, nothing 
is known, but William Leighton, the Elizabethan judge, 
appears often in local history and lies in effigy in Cardington 
Church, and picturesque, if gruesome, stories have been woven 
about his personality. If he did not build the Plaish chimney 
shafts, what becomes of the following story ?— 


At the period of the Chief Justice’s reparation of this mansion, he was 
presiding at an assize for the trial of prisoners, either in the principality or at 
Shrewsbury, and took occasion to enquire of the High Sheriff 
there happened to be in these parts any man who could undertake the building 
of ornamental chimneys,’’ when the Sheriff replied that the only person whom 
he knew of capable of such a performance was the very man that his lordship 
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had just tried for a capital offence and sentenced to be hung. ‘‘ Then he shall 
go and do my chimneys first.’’ The sentence thus passed upon the convict 
was then respited, and his execution deferred. This poor unfortunate was 
then commissioned to erect the ornamental chimneys at Plaish Hall, and was 
forwarded to that place under the escort of the Sheriff’s officers to complete 
the undertaking, which he duly and satisfactorily performed. According 


to the traditionary and generally believed opinion this miserable operative 


was removed again to prison and finally suffered the sentence passed on him. 

There is very little known as to the acts of the Council 
of Wales as constituted under the Tudors or of the lives of its 
officials, and so it is difficult, 
as to William Leighton, to sift 
fact from ‘“‘ generally believed 
opinion.” In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s “ Instructions,” dated 
1574, we find among the 
counsellors ‘‘ Will™ Leighton 
of Plashe” and his cousin, 
Sir Edward Leighton — of 
Wattlesborough. The latter’s 
brother, Sir Thomas, was also 
of the council and was influen- 
tial at Ludlow, for he takes a 
high tone with the bailiffs of 
the town in 1598. One of his 
servants had given stuff for a 
taffeta doublet to be made by 
“a lewde ffellow and nowe he 
beinge stoulne awaye hath 
paunde the said stuffe wth 
some one of the towne wherein 
vo" are officers there- 
fore I wold with them that 
have yt, looke to themselves 
for yf I fynde yt in anie 
mans keapeing after your 
publishing thereof I will make 
their necks to cracke yf lawe 
will admitt the same.”’ Which 
makes one believe that the 
Elizabethan Leightons were 
men who used their official 
power for all it was worth to 
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up Elizabeth’s inheritance. Being also a poet and musician, 
he made a further bid for royal favour by publishing a eulogy 
of the new King under the title of ‘‘ Virtue Triumphant.”’ 
This gained him a Knighthood, but nothing more. Either 
the judge had failed to feather the family nest or the poet's 
temperament made the guineas fly. He succeeded to Plaish 
in 1607, and in the very next year his finances are all astray. 
He is sued for debt, and as a debtor he is, according to the 
practice of his day, outlawed and soon finds himself within 
prison walls. Here he has leisure to practise his muse. 
‘The Teares and Lamentations of a Sorrowfulle Soule ”’ 
—which he published in 1613—has an epistle dedicatory 
in which he tells us: ‘‘ I have had a woeful large and long 
experience of imprisonment, troubles, crosses, sickness and 
afflictions, and have passed even the alphabet of calamities ; 
to make good use of them and to terrifie my grief | composed 
these swanlike songs.” These songs, and the ‘ Swecte 
Musicall Ayres and Tunable Accents’ which he * divulged ”’ 
the following year, have earned this Sir William Leighton 
a minor niche in our temple of fame as a Jacobean composer 
of some merit, but his life was one of adversity. His son, 
Harcourt, followed the same path and was outlawed under 
Charles I. As the Court had done little for his father or 
himself he turned to the country and obtained a commission 
in the Parliamentary army. As a Colonel he fought at 
Naseby in 1645, but we hear no more of him during the thirteen 
vears of life which yet remained to him. 

With him ended the Leightons of Plaish, and the place 
has no further recorded history until, having been bought 
by the Hunts of Boreatton, it became a farmhouse. From 
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themselves, and that the story 
of the Chief Justice making 
the chimney builder’s “ neck 
to cracke” after he had 
finished with him is, if not 
a fact, by no means an im- 
possibility. He, too, would 
have his way with the bailiffs 
of Ludlow, whom he bids, in 
1582, to excuse from attend- 
ance at their Court a certain 
John Hassald, whom he needs 
as a cook on his circuit. He 
sought to forward the family 
fortunes in the next generation 
by getting his son returned 
as Member for Wenlock to the 
Parliament of 1601 and obtain- 
ing him a place at Court as 
one of the band of Gentleman 
Pensioners. As such he was 
ready to receive James when 


he came from Scotland to take Copyright. 
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them it was purchased in 1889 by Mr. Sayer as a shooting-box, 
and he at once set his son, Mr. C. E. Sayer, the architect, 
to effect large renovations and alterations. 

The careers of Sir William and of Harcourt Leighton 
make it clear that there can be no Early Renaissance work at 
Plaish later than the days of Judge William Leighton. He 
was not born till 1533, and was not likely to have instituted 
building operations on a large scale until he had made a 
position for himself—say, in 1582, when Hassald cooked his 
circuit dinners. That is strangely late for the outstanding 
features of the house, already described, which rightly lead 
Sharon Turner to describe it as “‘ of the time of Henry VIII 
with alterations in the time of Elizabeth.’”’ Such are the 
square-headed windows, of which there are several on the 
south front, but the general exterior effect recalls such 
Henry VIII houses as Compton Wynyates and Barrington 
Court. The latter has also the same general form of a centre 
and projecting wings as we find at Plaish, and which by no 
means gainsay 
an early six- 
teenth century 
origin, although 
it is so charac- 
teristic of Eliza- 
bethan days. 
At Plaish the 
plan was H- 
shaped with 
octagon stair 
turrets at the 
northern angles 
(Fig. 8). There 
were also small 
garderobe pro- 
jections to east 
and west, but 
the whole series 
of low buildings 
that surround the 
north elevation 
are modern, and 
so also are the 
upper storeys 
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lower portions covered in by a pent descending from and 
continuing the wing roofs. There is no doubt that the 
original turrets rose up to about the present height—as, 
for instance, do similar ones at The Grove, near South- 
ampton—but what form they took is unknown. The beauti- 
fully wrought chimney shafts were in good order when 
Mr. Sayer overhauled the house, and must therefore be original 
work in an exceptional state of preservation. East and west 
extensive new gardens have more recently been laid out with 
wide views over the glorious country of Wenlock Edge and the 
Stretton Hills. But to the south is a walled enclosure the 
width of the house representing the old forecourt and opening 
on to a picturesque orchard of gnarled apple trees (Fig. 6). 
Originally the principal entrance was through the forecourt 
and into a doorway in the south-west corner which opened 
(and still opens) behind the screens. Left of this lay the 
offices, and to the right the hall (Fig. 2), beyond which, 
in the east wing, were the parlours. Very likely the 
old Sprenghose 
hall went up into 
the roof, but 
anyhow from the 
time of the 
Leighton altera- 
tions a beam and 
rafter ceiling 
supported on 
hammer beam 
trusses was in- 
serted at wall- 
plate height, and 
the attic thus ob- 
tained will have 
afforded a dormi- 
tory for retainers, 
the oaken roof 
structure form- 
ing the frame for 
partitions. Mr. 
C. E. Sayer tells 
me that when he 
started work at 
Plaish there was 





and roofs of 
the turrets, of 
which Mr. Sayer 


found only the Cooyright. 
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no hallscreen, but 
a wall supporting 
the beam that 
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floor and_ balus- 
trading. There 
lingered the tra- 


dition of a fine 
screen with 
carved figures. 


Of this the 1ich 
wainscoting of 
deep arched 
panels with inlay, 
now over and 
about the draw- 
ing-room _ fire- 
place (Fig. 5), 
is said to have 
formed part. The 
present screen 1S 
frankly modern, 
but quite agree- 
able, while the 
wainscoting that 
lines the _ hall 
walls was moved 
from an upstairs 
room. <A few 
years ago the 
old offices were 
abolished and a 
new front door 
and entrance hall (Fig. 3), contrived in the centre of the 
east side with a pent roof by way of porch, between the 
chimney breasts. This necessitated altering the position 
of the fifteenth century window, which, however, was carefully 
reset and thus preserves to the full the texture of age. The 
later changes and the gardens date from the occupation of 
Captain Christie, who bought the place when he became 
Master of the South Shropshire hounds. The outbreak of 
the war soon took him to France, where, on September 3rd, 
1914, he fell fighting at the head of his squadron of the 
20th Hussars. His heir was his young nephew, William 
Enisey Porter, whose father, General Porter, resides at Plaish 
as trustee for his son. 

Whatever may be the facts as to the exterior, there can 
be no doubt that Judge Leighton did much to the interior 
of Plaish, as all the original wainscoting is of his time, and 
he likewise employed the same plasterer as his neighbours, 
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the Cressetts of 
Upton Cressetts 
and the Small- 
mans of Wilder- 
hope. Wilderhope 
lies nearer the 
Edge than Plaish, 
and still retains 
ornamental 
plasterwork of 
the type that 
came in soon 
after Elizabeth 
ascended _ the 
throne. There are 
involved — panels 
with simple 
mouldings en- 
closing various 
devices, such as 
the rose, the 
fleur-de-lys — and 
the portcullis. 
There is also the 
word “ Jesu.” 
All this also 
occurs at Upton 
Cressett, and on 
the vemains of 
a similar ceiling in the dining-room at Plaish. In the 
drawing-room the painter rather than the plasterer was 
employed, for under coats of whitewash on the ceiling 
have been found traces of painted scrolls. There is also 
an interesting painted scheme on the wainscoting. — It 
is made to represent two woods, one a pollarded walnut 
on which are scattered gold stars. Such treatment was 
fashionable under James I, but it would be rash to assert 
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that it was a finishing touch cf the Judge in his old age. His 
tomb at Cardington, however, is much coloured. Below 


a semicircular canopy lie the judge, his two wives, his seven 
children and a baby. Figures and stonework are all painted, 
while the inscription describes him as Chief Justice and of the 
Council of Wales, ‘‘ which places he exercised by the space 
of above fortie veares.” 

The plan given represents the house as it was when 
purchased by Mr. Saver in 1884, and has been most kindly 
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prepared by his son, Mr. C. E. Sayer, who has also furnished 
the following notes as to the condition in which he found it : 

“ The ceiling of the west parlour has some original plaster- 
work with the three feathers, the Sacred Heart and the 
motto, ‘Iesu.’ The hall had red quarry paving at the same 
level all over, but the steps to the north and west doors 
showed the height of the dais. The panelling now in the hall 
came from the bedroom over the parlour. On the window 
jambs of the room over the oak parlour were a series of 
small classical landscapes painted in monochrome, apparently 
of seventeenth century date. All the windows retained the 
original lead glazing and casements. The old ‘ garderobes’ 
were in use. The buttery had the remains of an openwork 
screen in oak well moulded with mullions and iron: bars 
between, but no sign of door or hatch, which were probably 
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in the eastern part. All the grates were modern; that in 
the oak parlour (which has given rise to some discussion) 
was made for my father of castings from old carved wood 
panels. Most of the doors had old oak ‘ snecks,’ or latches, 
and several were made of three wide oak planks held together 
by ornamental iron straps and hinges without framing of 
any kind. 

‘‘ The partitions were wattled and plastered in oak framing, 
and there are signs that the spandrils of roof trusses in the 
hall were similarly treated. The partition by the cellar stairs 
had the upper part open with cut balusters, similar to those 
of the hall gallery. The two stair turrets were cut down and 
the main roofs carried over them, but there was abundant evi- 
dence that they originally went up to the attics, and my father 
restored them as they now are.” H. AvraAy TIPPING. 
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THE PROMISE OF FRUIT. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


UCH a show of fruit blossom as we are now enjoying 
has seldom been seen. It is all the more copious because 
the long period of cold weather through April and early 
May had kept back the bloom of the earlier fruit trees 
the Plums and Cherries. Now these, with Pears, Apples 

and Crabs, are all in bloom together. It is the same in woodland, 
where Blackthorn ard Wild Cherry are flowering in company. 

Apples appear to be almost overloaded as if to make up 
for the failure of last year; let us hope that the cold snap now 
succeeding the abnormal heat of a week ago may not destroy 
their fair promise. The bees, which in this district (West Surrey) 
seem to be numerous, have been busy among the flowers, but if 
only a quarter of the bloom should be set the Apples will still 
want vigorous thinning. It should be remembered that some 
Pears are not self fertilising, and should be artificially pollinated 
by means of a rabbit’s tail, an old-fashioned powder-puff, or 
some such device. 

If the promise of fruit should be fulfilled, the disposal 
of it will present a problem to householders, for the scarcity of 
sugar will stand in the way of private jam making, and it is not 
the Apple family only that shows a prospect of heavy cropping. 
Methods of fruit drying are being advised and demonstrated, 
but the cost of the apparatus will be too heavy for the many 
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people with moderate gardens who habitually make a few 
dozen pots of jam for home use. It would seem to be desirable 
that some system of local co-operation should be organised, 
with centres only a few miles apart, where fruit can be taken 
for drying as it becomes ready. 


GOOD FRUIT CROPS POSSIBLE EVERY YEAR. 


By H. VENDELMANS. 


capacity of fruit trees is not limited to every other vear. 

Ninety-nine orchardists out of every hundred in England 
assert that a good crop is followed by a thin crop, and vice versd, 
but the regularity with which excellent returns are obtained 
annually from espalier trees and trees under glass, which receive 
different treatment from that meted out to orchard trces, 
ought to suggest some scepticism about the old tradition. In 
the cases mentioned, it is possible to rely on good crops every 
year. Among the reasons which explain this more regular 
bearing, manure takes a first place. Without it the abundant 
crop of one year makes so great a demand upon food that the 
reserves of the trees are exhausted and are not strong 
enough to feed a new crcep the next vear. Hence a poor return 
follows a good return. In the year following the bumper crop 
the trees often carry no fruit at all, but they accumulate new 
reserves and are then ready to feed a large crop the next year. 


] N spite of a very common belief, it is certain that the bearing 
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When the exhaustion of the trees is prevented by appropriate 
manuring, bearing takes place much more regularly. 

In manuring fruit trees, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the blossom buds are formed the year before they come out, 
that is to say, during the period of bearing or shortly afterwards. 
Consequently, they are forming at a time when the trees are being 
exhausted or have been exhausted. Therefore, a liberal supply 
of easily assimilated manure must be placed at their disposal 
during this period. Liquid manure, wood-ashes, basic slag, 
and lime should be used, taking into account that a super- 
abundant supply of nitrogen might lead to a production of wood 
instead of flower buds, and that phosphates assist largely in 
developing the flavour of the fruit. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DRYING. 
By HH, 


OW are we to preserve the fruit and vegetable crops 
this year for winter use ? This isa subject of great 
national importance now occupving the attention 
of fruit and vegetable growers throughout the country. 

There is promise of an exceptionally heavy crop of plums. 
What is to be done with them? In pre-war days, when 
plums were overabundant and it did not pay to market 
them, it was an all too common occurrence in the orchards of 
Kent to leave the fruit to rot upon the trees. Sugar or no sugar, 
such deplorable waste cannot be tolerated this year. No doubt 
a good deal of fruit will be bottled. | This is an excellent means 
f preserving most soft fruit other than strawberries, and sugar 
is not necessary at the time of bottling. But the great difficulty 
is that of procuring bottles for this purpose—there are not enough 
to go round. Others, no doubt, will follow the advice given in 
the last issue of CountRY Lirr, page 504, and make pulp of the 
vlums without sugar. By sterilising the jars with sulphur 
fumes both before filling and on top of the pulp after filling, 
the pulp will keep perfectly well until the winter, and if the worst 
comes to the worst it may then be eaten without sugar. The 
great advantage of this method is that any odd bettles or jars 
may be used, and there are scores of them lying idle in most 
country homes. But even these means are not likely to cope 
with one-tenth of the crop that may be reasonably expected, 
and drying seems to be the only solution of the problem. 

Again, let us turn our attention to the vegetable supplies. 
If the present spel! of warm, humid weather continues even for 
a few weeks, there is likely to be a glut of the cabbage tribe 
in many gardens. How valuable this green food might prove 
next winter, and drying seems to be the only practicable 
way of preserving it. On the Continent there appears to be no 
Gifficulty in the way of drying vegetables, for it is carried out 
on an extensive scale and there is a great demand for dried vege- 
tables for use in soups and for other kitchen purposes; but in 
this country the drying of vegetables is little understood and 
seldom tried. 

It is, of course, usual to dry a few herbs such as mint for 
winter use, and the procedure is simple. The mint is gathered 
dry and tied up loosely in bundles under cover; a shed where 
there is a brisk draught will answer admirably. The bundles 
are hung on strings or wires until the leaves are dry and withered. 
Artificial heat is then used to dry off the stems, and when quite 
dry the mint is rolled up in the hands and sifted to clear the dust. 
It is then placed in wide-mouthed bottles and corked up securely. 
In such instances a greenhouse would make a suitable drying 
shed, especially if heated by pipes; but it is found that the 
coleur is better preserved in vegetables when dried in the 
dark. 

Broad beans, which now show promise of an unusually good 
crop, are easily preserved by drying. For this purpose the beans 
should be left to ripen on the plants. Pick them in September 
when the haulms are turning black, and dry in an oven with 
gentle heat. The beans leave the pods readily and may be stored 
in a dry cupboard, for preference in a tin box. 

Round peas or field peas, such as the well known Harrison’s 
Glory, may be dried in a similar way, but Marrowfat peas are 
much inclined to shrivel and turn yellow when subjected to this 
treatment. Nevertheless, they are perfectly wholesome when 
dried. Green peas are best soaked in a 1o per cent. solution 
of carbonate of soda; this preserves the colour and prevents 
toughness. It should be remembered that dried peas and beans 
are far more nutritious than those preserved in salt, owing to 
the fact that a high percentage of the protein is washed away 
with the running water in the unsalting process. 

While the drying process is extremely simple with such 
things as peas, beans and mint, it must be admitted that the 
drying of plums and, Iet us say, the cabbage tribe presents many 
Cifficulties. To be perfectly frank, we do not know of an inex- 
Densive and satisfactory means of drying these crops which could 
be recommended for use in the average household. If readers 
could furnish us with particulars of the methods practised 
abroad in the preservation of fruit by drying, it might be of 
great utility to those growing fruit in this country. If. for 
example, plums and apples could be desiccated and stored in 
English homes, both large and small, and so stored for future use, 
the economy in valuable food would be enormous. There are 
cxpensive drying machines to be had, but when only a few bushels 
.of surplus produce are grown the purchase of an elaborate drying 
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machine is not likely to prove a sound investment. Obviously 
it would not pay to set up an expensive plant to deal with the 
possibility of a surplus, such piant to lie idle in years when there 
is not a superabundance of garden produce. Demonstrations 
are being held in various counties by the British Fruit 
Evaporator Company, and their apparatus, known as_ the 
National Evaporator, seems to have given general satisfaction 
even among experts. The writer had the privilege to attend one 
of these demonstrations a few days ago, and in the hands of an 
expert knowing the right temperatures and the right length of 
time for drying the various produce the results were highly satis- 
factory. Plums, apple rings, potatoes, cabbage, sugar beet and 
carrots were among the subjects selected for drying. This 
evaporator, like others we have seen, consists of a wooden box 
divided into compartments of shallow trays. Each tray has 
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a wire foundation tacked on to a wooden frame, and is so made 
that it may be taken out. The evaporator is heated by gas, 
and secures a free circulation of hot air over the material to be 
dried and the maintenance of an even temperature for hours, 
and these conditions are essential for the drying of fruits or vege- 
tables either for domestic or commercial purposes. 

Hitherto the demand for dried vegetables in this country 
has not been sufficiently steady at a remunerative price to enable 
this industry to be conducted on commercial lines, except perhaps 
in one or two specialised instances ; but the British Fruit Evapora- 
tor Company are so confident that there will be a ready market 
for dried produce that they are prepared to make arrange- 
ments with their clients to take all the dried produce from them 
at the current market rates. 

With regard to the drying of apples and plums, Professor 
Dunstan of Wye College, who has made a special study of fruit 
and vegetable drying, expresses the opinion that it has not 
yet been found possible to compete with American appie rings 
or Continental prunes. In the manufacture of apple rings 
for sale a white appearance is essential, and to obtain this the 
fruit must be sulphured; while in the case of prunes a careful 
study of the subject has led Professor Dunstan to state that our 
English varieties are not suitable, as a plum rich in sugar and of 
a less watery consistency than English plums is required to make 
an article which is saleable. Be this as it may, we have lately 
heard a farmer say that in pre-war days the famous Carlsbad 
plums were grown in Buckinghamshire and sent te Carlsbad 
for the purpose of being specially dried. Whether English plums 
will or will not make satisfactory prunes we do not know, but 
of this there can be no doubt—-that dricd Erglish plums make 
splendid jam. Therefore, in the event of sugar not being procur- 
able at the time when the fruit is ripe, the plums should cither 
be preserved as pulp or dried, and of the two methods the latter 
seems preferable. 

One great advantage of drying over bottling is that the pro- 
duce takes far less space for storage, and it is, of course, so very 
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much lighter for transport. Speaking generally, green or fresh vege- 
tables contain about four-fifths of their weight of water. Proper 
drying removes the water only, and the residue one-fifth is food 
material; therefore 1lb. of dried vegetable makes about 5lb. 
when boiled with water. The proportion of water varies con- 
siderably in different crops, but the point of importance is that 
drying is merely concentration, and in this form the food is so 
much more easily handled. The small quantity of 4b. of dried 
Pershore plums made, with the addition of sugar, 4olb. of excellent 
jam. With apples 4} tons of fresh fruit when dry would weigh 
about 1 ton; while it would take approximately 1o tons of 
cabbage to make 1 ton of dried cabbage. The great reduction 
of weight in transport is apparent. 

Unfortunately, there are very few drying experts in this 
country. A school for the instruction of men and wemen in 
the art of drying is, we understand, to be opened shortly, and 
there is great need for such instruction without further delay. 
But, as we have already pointed out, it is very doubtful if it 
would pay to set up drying plant to deal with garden surplus 
if such plant is to lie idle in years when there is no glut. What, 
then, is to happen to the surplus vegetables of private gardens ? 
Clearly this is a case for organisation, in which a central depot 
should be established—a sort of Covent Garden to which fruit 
and vegetables should be sent for drying from all parts of the 
country. There is a great and urgent need, and it is the clear 
duty of the Food Production Department of the Board of Agri- 
culture to see that it is done. Now is the time to act. The 
waste of produce even in small gardens may be enormous before 
the winter arrives. The Government should realise that it is 
their duty to see that the owner of every garden should either 
be allowed sufficient sugar to preserve the fruit of that garden 
or, failing this, that centres are established for the drying of all 
surplus fruits and vegetables of gardens, both large and 
small. 


THE NEED OF CO-OPERATIVE DRYING CENTRES. 
By THE EpiTor. 

HOSE who grow fruit and those who use it will equally 
find it profitable to give attention to the three articles 
printed above. Miss Jekyll shows from observation 

that the promise of fruit this year almost excels anything of 
which we have had previous experience in Great Britain. Last 
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year was a very bad fruit year, and this, save and except for the 
occurrence of some unforeseen catastrophe, is going to be a 
bumper one. That, according to tradition, is true to the nature 
of English fruit growing, which gives first a fat year and then 
a lean one. But Mr. Vendelmans in his contribution to the 
symposium argues conclusively that regularity in crop production 
of fruit is not impossible of achievement. He shows in a way 
that every grower will understand that the main factor in pro- 
ducing a good crop every year is manuring. A double call is made 
upon the resources of the tree. It has to nourish at one and the 
same time this year’s crop and next year’s flower buds, with the 
result that the call upon its resources becomes exhausting and the 
buds are starved for the sake of the crop. The remedy proposed 
is to feed the tree appropriately at the time when it has, so to 
speak; one family growing up and another in the cradle, and Mr. 
Vendelmans points out the appropriate manures to use. 

A third problem of at least equal importance is raised by 
Mr. Cowley. It is that of putting a bumper crop to most profit- 
able use after the cultivation and growing have been accom- 
plished. We are informed that the Food Production Department 
is meditating the manufacture of millions of glass bottles for 
preserving the fruit as jam and as bottled fruit. Well, these 
are very good in their way, but preserved fruit is not very palatable 
without sugar, and sugar is necessary to the making of good 
jam. Mr. Cowley’s point is that drying fruit and vegetables 
makes no demand whatever upon sugar, and _ preserves 
them in the most satisfactory manner. There is no sealing or 
oiling or using of mutton fat to keep out the atmosphere, and 
dried fruit and vegetables will keep perfectly well without special 
trouble in any dry store. But the difficulty about it is that we 
have not in Great Britain any system that will apply to the 
ordinary kitchen oven, and a drying plant for commercial pur- 
poses is too costly for the use of the ordinary individual. What 
could be done and should be done is the establishment of a 
co-operative drying place in every parish in the country. The 
growers could bring their produce to it just as the farmers 
bring their milk to the co-operative dairy. Where the supply 
was very large, it would no doubt be possible to negotiate its 
sale ; where this was not done, terms could be made for paying 
for the conversion of green vegetables and ripe fruit into dried 
vegetables and fruit. What is needed is that this should 
be done by a systematic organisation that would appeal to every 
part of the country. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Personality: Lectures Delivered in America, by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. (Macmillan.) 


N Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new volume the chapter 

in which we were most interested is that called ‘“‘ My 

School.’’ There is much in the rest of the book highly 

deserving of attention. The author shows _ himself 

steeped in the learning, and not only in the learning, 
but in the waves of thought belonging to the West, while at 
the same time he maintains a wonderful loyaltv to the 
East. He extols the Mcgul emperors because the memorials 
of their reigns are to be found “in pictures and mvsic and 
workmanship, in stone and metal, in cotton and wool fabrics,”’ 
while the ‘ British Government in India is not personal,” 
and has nothing to express in the true language of art. The 
essay from which these extracts are taken is entitled What 
is Art? and is a discussion of the old principle, ‘‘ Art for 
Art’s sake.’’ But My School differs considerably from what 
goes before it. Its interest lies in the predicament which 
Western parents and guardians have to deal with. The 
price we pay for the intense and rapid life of our time is a 
neurotic tendency which soon becomes apparent in those 
who are living very full and exciting lives. It is likely to 
become a problem of increasing importance, how to counter- 
act this in the children. Parents are like plants that have 
been in the forcing house. They probably have yielded 
remarkable results in their spell of life, but the scions from 
them are weak and unhealthy. In other words, the striving 
and endless labour cannot go on indefinitely from genera- 
tion to generation without injury to the race. 

It has been suggested that to counteract this retrogres- 
siveress it would be well to let one generation between two 
generations go as it were to grass—live the simple, slumberous 
lite of the country and be content with accumulating energy 
for the benefit cf their children. This aspect of life has been 
frequently discussed of late, and thcse who have given it 
attention may well be directed to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
schoolmastering experience. Ee did not begin it till he was 
nearly forty, and all the preparation he had was that he had 
spent the previous part of his life in writing, chiefly verses. 
But we gather that he had a highly cultivated, clever, original 
father, who had allowed his children to grow up naturally. 
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So our author tried to make his pupils live as though they had 
been in primitive times. They went barefoot—a practice 
that their preceptor tried in vain to imitate. They were 
encouraged to swim and row, climb trees, and live generally 
like natives of an uncivilised land. They took the cattle 
to pasture, collected firewood, gathered fruit, cultivated 
kindness to all creatures, and so on. His model was the 
ashram the forest sanctuary of India. 

India’s climate has brought to us the invitation of the open air; the 
language of her mighty rivers is solemn in their chants; the limitless expanse 
of her plains encircles our homes with the silence of the world beyond ;_ there 
the sun rises from the marge of the green earth like an offering of the Unseen 
to the altar of the Unknown, and it goes down to the west at the end of the 
day like a gorgeous ceremony of nature’s salutation to the Eternal. In India 
the shades of the trees are hospitable, the dust of the earth stretches its brown 
arms to us, the air with its embraces clothes us with warmth. These are the 
unchanging facts that ever carry their suggestions to our minds, and therefore 
we feel it is India’s mission to realise the truth of the human soul in the Supreme 
Soul through its union with the soul of the world. 

One is tempted to cut out the mysticism because of the 
good sense that it obscures. 

He had the help of a very promising young man, Satish 
Chandra Roy, who, when he was attracted to the school, 
was barely nineteen. As he died when he was twenty 
his service was short, but it was splendid : 

With him boys never felt that they were confined in the limit of a teaching 
class ; they seemed to have their access to everywhere. They would go with 
him to the forest when in the spring the sal trees were in full blossom and he 
would recite to them his favourite poems, frenzied with excit ment. He 
used to read to them Shakespeare and even Browning—for he was a great 
lover of Browning—explaining to them in Bengali with his wonderful power 
of expression. He never had any feeling of distrust for boys’ capacity of under- 
standing ; he would talk and read to them about whatever was the subject 
in which he himself was interested. He knew that it was not at all necessary 
for the boys to understand literally and accurately, but that their minds 
should be roused, and in this he was always successful. He was not like other 
teachers, a mere vehicle of text-books. He made his teaching personal, 
he himself was the source of it, and, therefore, it was made of life stuff, easily 
assimilable by the living human nature. The real reason of his success was 
his intense interest in life, in ideas, in everything around him, in the boys 
who came in contact with him. 

Now let us see what habits were cultivated in the ashram. 
The boys got up early in the morning, sometimes before 
dawn ; they drew water for their bath, made up their beds, 
and generally performed those little homely tasks which 
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cultivate the spirit of self-help. Fifteen minutes in the 
morning and fifteen in the evening were set aside for the 
purpose of meditation. No force was applied to drive the 
children into the hypocrisy of pretending, but whether they 
meditated or did not meditate they remained quiet, so as 
not to disturb the others, and thus were compelled to exercise 
a certain amount of self-control ‘‘ even though, instead of 
contemplating on God, thev may be watching the squirrels 
running up the trees.” Sir Rabindranath Tagore warns us 
not to form any false or exaggerated picture of this ashram 
or to imagine that there were no delinquencies on the part of 
the boys and doubt and hesitation on that of their elders. 
But these conflicts and waverings belong to the true aspect 
of reality, and we cannot help thinking that some adaptation 
of the ashram to the circumstances of the West would result 
in a great improvement in the physique of the coming gener- 
ation. 

The ante-penultimate chapter in the book, that on 
Meditation, is really a supplement to this essay on teaching. 
He gives a text of meditation used in India. It begins with 
the syllable ‘“‘OM,”’ which means Completeness. It is the 
symbolical word to indicate the Infinite, the Perfect, the 
Eternal. ‘ All our meditations,” says the author, ‘ begin 
with OM and end with OM.” The idea is that the mind 
may be filled with the idea of infinite Completeness and 
emancipated from the world of narrow selfishness. The 
meditation means that ‘‘my consciousness and the vast 
world outside me are one.” Here, then, is something which 
we Westerners have lost. For meditation is like that with- 
drawal into the Wilderness which the Greatest of all Teachers 
practised. He who cultivates the habit of meditation may 
enjoy a solitude where he will. 


The House of Lyme, by the Lady Newton. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

THE origin of Lyme as the home of the surviving branch of the Cheshire 
family of Legh dates from the days of Edward III. It was part of the great 
forest tract of Macclesfield and was granted by the Black Prince to Sir Thomas 
Danyers in recognition of his services in the French wars. That knight’s 
daughter carried it in marriage to Piers Legh (a cadet of the family already 
seated at Adlington), who staked his life in support of the benefactor’s son 
and lost. Richard II’s ‘‘ trustie friend, Sir Peers a Legh, commonly called 
Perkyn a Lee,” ‘‘ the death did die ’’ at the hands of the victorious Henry IV. 
But the son attached himself to the father’s enemy and was of those who fought 
with Henry V at Agincourt, where he received his death wound. All this 
and much else connected with the House of Lyme we have known from the 
monograph which Mr. W. Beamont printed in 1876. Since then, however, 
Lady Newton discovered bundles of old letters, damp-rotted and mouse-eaten, 
in a forgotten cupboard, and she set herself the patient task of deciphering 
and copying them. Extracts from them, welded together with other in- 
formation, have resulted in a volume full of enlightenment and suggestion 
on the life and actions of a well-to-do family, especially in the seventeenth 
century. There are a few letters of Elizabeth’s time, but it is only after 
James came to the throne that they become numerous. ‘‘ The last Sir Peter,”’ 
ninth in descent and of that name from Richard II’s partisan, then ruled 
at Lyme, which his grandfather had new built but left unfinished when he 
died in 1590. Peter, whose father had died twenty years earlier, succeeded 
as a young married man of twenty-seven, and, taking part soon after in 
Essex’s two expeditions to Spain, was knighted by Elizabeth. Though 
“‘a book-lover and a man of letters,” and showing much taste in his 
completion of Lyme (where several of the sumptuously decorated Early 
Renaissance rooms survived the Georgian remodelling) he enjoyed the 
sports of the age, such as hawking and cock-fighting. To take part ‘n them 
he summoned friends and neighbours, when, besides his own three men 
cooks, he borrowed others for the preparation of the feasts at which (besides 
beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork and venison) turkeys, geese, ducklings, 
enickens, capons, rabbits, woodcocks, snipe, partridges, wildfowl, plover, 
curlew, lapwing, fieldfares and even blackbirds and sparrows were in turn 
served. A masterful man was this Sir Peter, whose children were his chattels 
to be disposed of as he listed, and to be loved or discarded as they obeyed 
his will or had ideas of their own; so that his eldest son died unforgiven 
for having married a lady, of good family, indeed, but lacking that fortune 
which Sir Peter sought to add to the family means through the marriages 
of his sons. Fortunate marriages in previous generations had greatly added 
to the Legh acres, but Sir Peter was a prudent man and liked to be ready 
with the cash to meet expenditure before it was incurred. To his second 
son, who was looking after affairs at Lyme for him, he writes: ‘“‘ If you cen 
sell me some sheepe I wold faine have Michell to varnishe the seeling in the 
parlor not with a light cullor, but lyke to this at Haydocke a sad cullor, 
and send to Manchester for what he shall direct ffor that purpose.” 

By the time Charles I and his Parliament were at war Lyme had passed 
to Richard Legh, a boy of eleven and son of a younger con of Sir Peter. 
Such minorities saved many a Royalist family’s estate, and though the last 
year of the Commonwealth saw Richard Legh imprisoned in York Castle 
for a while, he is liberated after six months and means to do himself well, 
for his steward ‘‘ hopes on Monday next to hear of the receipt of your wine, 
cucumbers, oysters and capons.”” The Restoration soon followed and Richard 
having no father to dictate a marriage of convenience, wedded for love and 
lived happily ever after. Sitting in Parliament for his borough of Newton 
he took his bride to London with him “ Starting from Lyme on April 9, 1663, 
they must have been an imposing cavalcade. The coach with its post-boys 
and six horses rumbling heavily along, the light baggage strapped on the top, 
Richard cantering gaily beside it, with his attendants, the wagon and heavy 
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luggage following behind.’’ It took about a week to cover the 180 miles. 


Yet it answered to have home produce sent up: ‘‘ gett Adam to helpe to 
brew a load of Derby malt or more into 25 or 26 gallons of stitching ale, 
when itt is clear let itt be drawne into the sack vessell & another that contains 
so much to make it a horseload, & send itt I pray by the carrier as soon as 
possible.”’ 

The care of a young and increasing family soon kept Mrs. Legh at home, 
and Richard, alone in London, corresponds freely on domestic matters and 
public affairs: ‘‘ Dearest, I want nothing this night to compleat the joy I 
am in but thy deare company & the brats. Ever since I saw thee I have 
not eate or drank before five a clocke except Monday, the House having 
sate these two days so late, & this day the King’s party therein hath out- 
voted their opposers in everything & struck so great a stroke into his busi- 
nesse that I hope in God to be with thee in as short a time as possible & 
thou canst expect.’? The Leghs were stout legitimists still and Richard’s 
son and successor, Peter Legh, was in danger of sharing the fate of his ancestor, 
Richard II’s ‘‘ trustie friend.’’ At the age of sixteen he took his father’s 
place in the representation of Newton, supported James II, refused the oath 
to William and Mary and found himself fast in the Tower on a charge of 
High Treason in 1694. This, however, proved but a temporary break in 
his life at Lyme, where hunting, racing, cock-fighting, and open-handed 
entertainment of visitors and the countryside continued as before. Although 
the transformation of the house from the Early to the Late Renaissance 
stvle is mainly to be set down as the work of Leoni between 1720 and 1726, 
small alterations, such as the re-doing of the state bedroom suite for the re- 
ception of James II, when he was still Duke of York, had been going on for 
forty years or so. Hence the tradition that the wood carvings in Leoni’s 
saloon were done by Grinling Gibbons. In support of this most unhkely 
legend Lady Newton can produce no evidence beyond a remark in a letter, 
dated 1684, stating that Gibbons is to be seen about 


“a piece of Carved 
worke.”’ 


If this was ever obtained it may well be the carving set in a later 
frame and placed above the saloon fireplace. That certainly possesses 
Gibbons characteristics, whereas the carvings that form part of the Lecnt 
decorative scheme do not, but are exactly akin to the plasterwork of Leoni’s 
own time. 

Lady Newton’s zeal for family records, admirable while she collects 
and arranges old documents, letters and accounts, is a little dangerous where 
strict handling of doubtful material is called for on behalf of historie 
truth. Why, in a merely casual reference to Bramshill, need she gratuitous! 
‘‘intended for Prince Henry’? ? The same unfounded Ic gcond 
arose also as to Ham House and Charlton House which, like Bramshill, were 
built, inhabited and paid for by private people. It became the custem in 
an uncritical age for gossips like Horace Walpole to set Queen Elizabeth to 
sleep in Stewart beds and Prince Henry to dwell in other people’s homes, 
just as Inigo Jones was made to build houses and Gibbons to carve rooms 
long after their deaths. We now aim at exactitude, and it is because 


add the words 


Lady 


Newton produces original material shedding true light upon the 
domestic habits of the past that we give her grateful thanks for her 


House of Lvie. 





NEW GOVERNMENT 
TRACTORS 


GRANDIOSE and impcsirg scheme for supplvirg 

farmers with tractcr ploughs has been formulated by 

the Board of Agriculture, and is now being carried out 
by the Controller of Machinery. In spite of its imposing appear- 
ance, it cannot possibly help the ploughing of the three million 
acres which, acccrdirg to the Prime Minister. are to be added 
to the grain producing area next year. After careful investi- 
gation the experts of the Board came to the conclusion that 
the Ford Tractor would best serve their purpose, especially 
as it is easy to manufacture at a number of different 
centres, since it is made in standardised parts. Mr. Ford 
generously gave the country his desigrs and patterns with 
permission for any ergireerirg works to turn them out. The 
idea is to corstruct six thousand of these ploughs for dis- 
tribution among the farmers. But, obviously, as they cannot 
be ready for brirging out before September, thev come tco 
late to be of service for ploughing the poor pasture that was 
to be brought in. 

Too many farmers depend upon the Government to get 
their ploughing done. They ovght to know that while the 
Government will be responsible for bringing into cultivation 
one million acres of poor pasture, they will have to do two 
millions. And it is best in everv way for each farmer to own 
his own tractor. The berefit then is spread over the whole 
vear, during which the tractor, beirg adapted fcr many different 
purposes, saves labour on the farm. On very big holdirgs 
it is advisable to have a motor plough instead of -a tractor, 
because there is ploughing to do in all of the twelve months. 
The move, like so many that have preceded it, was made too 
late, and it may lull the country into a false security. 
In spite of what optimistic Ministers have said, there is at 
present very little chance of the country beirg better off for 
wheat in January, 1918, than it was in January, 1917. A 
serious statement this, but one that will not be disputed by 
thcse who know. They, at least, do not believe in the three 
million acres. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESERVING BEANS AND PEAS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.”’] 
Sir,—Would you kindly let me know how to preserve in the cheapest and 
easiest way for the winter (1) French beans, (2) runner beans, (3) broad 
beans and (4) peas? Can all be preserved in salt in large earthenware jars ? 
Also, can I treat sugar peas for this purpose like beans ?—P. Larcom. 
[French beans and runner beans can be preserved in earthenware jars 
with salt quite easily. They need not be sliced, but should be cut open 
along the midrib or preserved whole. Place the beans in layers in the jars, 
and cover each layer with salt until the jar is full; then tie down with a piece 
of parchment paper. The beans are thus preserved satisfactorily; but the 
disadvantage is in unsalting, which necessitates the loss of a great deal of 
the protein—as much as 84 per cent.. we are told. Nevertheless, the beans 
are very palatable and still nutritious when preserved in this way. Young 
beans should, of course, be selected; it is a mistake to preserve the old 
beans only at the end of the season. Any variety of runner or French bean 
may be preserved in this way, but one of the best is Carter’s Perpetual French 
bean. This variety keeps green longer than any other variety we know. 
In the trials at Wisley it remained fresh and green late in the season long 
after other varieties had turned sere and yellow. The beans should be 
thoroughly washed in running water on a sieve before cooking in order to 
remove the salt. Look at the beans from time to time in the jars, and if 
a layer of mildew forms, skim it off and put a fresh layer of salt on the top. 
The beans underneath will be all right. If peas are sprinkled in with the 
beans, they may be preserved together. Sugar peas may be preserved in 
the same way, but it is better to preserve them in the pod, as they absorb 
A good way to preserve broad beans is to leave them to ripen 
on the plants. Pick them in September when the haulms are turning black, 
and dry them in an oven with gentle heat. Store in a dry cupboard, for 
preference in a tin box. At arec:nt meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society Mr. Vincent Banks exhibited peas and runner beans in bottles which 
had been preserved as follows: After shelling or cutting in the way in 
which they ere usually prepared for table, put them in a pan of cold water 
with a little salt and soda, and with the peas add a sprig or two of mint and 
a lump of sugar; put on the fire and bring to the boil for a minute or two ; 
then take off and cool in cold water. For the peas, previously pour some 
boiling water on to sprigs of mint, a little sugar, salt and soda according 
to the quantity to be bottled, but do not let the mint remain in too long. 
Allow this mixture to cool; then fill the bottles with peas and pour on the 
prepared mixture. The beans only require plain cold water, with a little 
salt and a tiny piece of soda. Place the caps on the bottles; then put the 
bottles in a pan and cover with cold water, bring to the boil and keep gently 
boiling for one and a half hours, take out and put on the rubber ring, also 
cap, and screw or clip tightly down. If it is desired that the peas and beans 
should retain their green appearance, a teaspoonful of powdered borax 
«ucht to be dissolved in each pint of boiling water. 
should be included in the mint mixture, but for beans added when cool to the 
cold water. Most text-books on bottling recommend covering the bottles to 
the shoulder in water, but the bottles should be just covered to the top, other- 
wise the contents at the top of the bottle are not subject to the same tempera- 
ture, and this is a very frequent cause of failure.—Ep.} 


less salt. 


In the case of peas it 


CAKES WITHOUT FLOUR OR SUGAR. 
[To THE EpiToR or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—There is no reason why young folk, visitors, and the servants should 
be deprived of home-made cakes, and there are few more nourishing and 
digestible lunch or supper items than simple, well baked dainties of this class. 
Two recipes that have been followed successfully again and again are known 
as oatmeal gingerbread and date cake. No eggs, sugar or wheat flour are 
used in them. For the former put into a mixing basin two cups of fine oat- 
meal, one cup of ground rice, one cup of maize meal, one cup of stoned raisins, 
one cup of shredded dripping, two ounces of margarine, two tablespoonfuls 
of treacle (brown, if possible ; failing that, golden syrup), two tablespoonfuls 
of full-cream condensed milk, one dessertspoonful of ground ginger. Mix 
and beat well with a wooden spoon. A great deal of working will be required, 
because fingers do not touch this cake mixture, and no trace of dripping 
should remain. Mix one teaspoonful of condensed milk in half a cup of 
just warm water and stir this in. Finally sprinkle the mixture with one 
teaspoonful of egg powder, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, and pour 
over two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; beat thoroughly, then turn the whcl 
into a large flat cake tin while still frothy, and bake for fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 
danger of scorching is always great with oatmeal, so if a fire-oven is used 
a sandwich cake tin should be put under the cake tin, and if a gas-oven is 
employed the heat should be lessened immediately the mixture has begun 
to rise. Another secret of success is to grease and flour the tin (maize meal 
or the fine oatmeal will do) exceptionally well whenever oatmeal is used. 
The mixtures of both these cakes should be just moist enough to pour out ; 
this will depend on the solidity of the dripping, but a little more milk can 
be added if necessary. Date cake is made with one cup of fine oatmeal, 
one cup of ground rice, one cup of maize meal, two cups of shredded dripping, 
a pinch of salt, and mixed well with the finger tips. Add two cups of 
finely chopped dates, one teaspoonful of golden syrup, one cup of previously 
washed currants, a quarter of a cup of mixed peel cut in shreds, dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of condensed milk, full cream, in one cup of warm water 
and mix the whole. Sprinkle one teaspoonful of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful of egg powder, then mix up quickly with two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar to which two or three drops of vanilla essence have been added, 
pour into a rather shallow tin, and bake at once in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes to half an hour. These cakes are quickly baked because they are 
thin, which means a considerable economy when gas is made use of, and 
also when they are served, as a large slab of gingerbread not more than two 
inches thick looks more important than a medium-sized wedge-shaped cut 


The oven should be hot when the gingerbread is put in, but the 


from a deep cake, upon a plate, but weighs much less. If ordinary milk is 
substituted for the condensed, some sugar becomes necessary. Raisins add 
to the richness of gingerbread for festive occasions, or dates may be added 
to it instead. The addition of grated orange peel and two tablespoonfuls 
of marmalade to the date cake affords a variation, but makes it rather too 
much of a luxury for war-time.—-Eva. 





UNUSUAL (?) APPEARANCES OF 
{To THE EpiTor oF “ CountTrRY LIFE. 
S1r,—In relation to the illustrations and account of the characteristics of 
these pests, printed in your last week's issue, may I ask your con- 
sideration of the accompanying account of numerous daylight appear- 
ances, the causes of which departure from their regular habits I have 
never been able to ascertain? Perhaps you or some reader can help 
me. I quote from page 77, ‘“‘Devonshire Association Transactions,” 
Vol. XLVI: “On Wedneday morning, 26 November, 1913, my 
attention was drawn to my garden path, stretching from the front door 
to the street (cement, and bordered by a ridge of cement on each side next 
to the grass plots) which was strewn all over with many hundreds of larve. 
The night had been cold but dry. These larve were about an inch long, with 
rather pointed extremities, and were of a dirty earthy black to grey colour. 
They did not seem to have much power of locomotion, but some had climbed 
over the brass doorstep and were found in the tiled porch. The next morning 
was milder and only a few specimens were to be seen, but on the Friday, 
after a cold and dry night, the same kind of thing was seen as on Wednesday, 
but only about half as numerous. The following mornings were more or less 
mild and wet, and only about a dozen, or even less, made their appearance 
each day. I was informed on the Thursday (27th November) that a 
similar occurrence had taken place in another (town) garden not a quarter 
of a mile distant. There was a recurrence of the appearance of these grubs 
on the morning of Christmas Eve (!) when from 75 to 100 were found early 
in the morning scattered on the footpath, and smaller numbers, from a dozen 
to three or four, at a time have been noticed on frosty mornings at intervals 
during February.” A friend suggested that the cause of their appearances 
was “a sudden change in the temperature which attracted them out of the 
ground ” (?), but why should they have remained above ground and especially 
sought the uncongenial locality of a cement path ?—H. B. WoopuHousE. 


LEATHER-JACKETS. 


7 


(To tHE Epitror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I wonder if the whitethorn haws mentioned by Mr. E. Adrian Woodruffe- 
Peacock could have been opened by great tits? I have often seen them 
carry hazel nuts into trees, working at them with their bills and tapping them 
against the branches. Several of these tits once took to coming when the 
hens were fed with maize, and would carry grains of it away, tap, tapping 
them in just the same way as though they were nuts.—K. R. 





A WEST COUNTRY WILD FLOWER. 
{To rHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’! 

Sir,—You printed a few weeks ago a picture of snowdrops in a Herefordshire 
orchard. At the present moment a flower far more typical of the county 
is in its glory. The daffodil fields are gay indeed, their sheets of gold un- 
spoiled by the long winter. These small wild daffodils have, I should say, 
a freshness and simple beauty that no hybrid, however gorgeous, can equal. 
The West Country is proud of them, and in Hereford itself the streets during 
the weeks of the daffodil harvest are made bright by the passing of great 
baskets oi the blooms to be purchased in pre-war times for a few coppers. 
It is recorded that some forty years ago at Gloucester a general election 
occurring in the spring the “ yellow party” had the streets of the old city 
strewn with ‘‘ sweet daffadowndi!ly.”—B. S. 


A PARROT’S MENU. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ CountRY LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s letters about parrots and their tastes remind 
me of a little parrakeet which was once left with us for a long stay while its 
owners went to France. He was not a total abstainer by any means, and 
would go round the table after dinner and tip the wineglasses to sce if there 
was anything left in them. Seeing this, he was provided with a little wine- 
glass of his own in the shape of a thimble, into which a tiny drop of wine 
would be poured, and th's he would hold in his claw and solemnly sip out 
of. He also liked a little bit of cake to take with it. He was an uncanny 
little bird with a fearful temper, and one of his little games was to hide under 
a newspaper on the table, where he would amuse himself by quietly biting bits 
out of it, and then, if any unwary person came and sat down at the table, 
he would jump suddenly out and bite them viciously. Another bird, of quite 
a different disposition, was a cockatoo, which was brought from New Zealand 
by a cousin and also left with us for a time. She had the sweetest disposition 
and loved to climb on people’s shoulders and bite their ears in the most gentle 
and tender way. She had been pinioned when young and was allowed her 
liberty in the garden, but would always come when called, and at the time 
the cats had their dinner, which was ¢lways g ven them at the end of a long, 
raised terrace in front of the house, Polly would be always waiting at the door. 
She would climb into a clematis beside it and then hang round looking into 
the house, screaming expectantly, and then as the plate passed her she would 
snatch a bit from it. Nothing seemed to come amiss—mzeat, vegetables, 
bread or bones—but one day she was in too great a hurry and grabbed a 
large mouthful of mustard which was on the side of the plate. 
forget how she shrieked and threw her head from side to side! After that 
she was very careful not to take anything in a hurry again. She was one of 
the prettiest birds I have ever seen, with softest pigeon grey wings, crest 
and back, and a lovely vivid rose coloured breast. Poor Polly, she came to a 
bad end not long after she left us, as some dogs got into the garden where 
she was and killed her.—K. H. 


I shall never 
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A GARDENER’S RHYME. 
{To THE EpirTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—For many years most owners of gardens have sowed their spring seed 
by the almanac or by that useful little book, ‘‘ The Cottage Gardener ”’ 
(1 forget its exact title), which sixty years ago was treasured in every 
cottager’s home, but there were some others who followed Nature’s own 
signs. For instance, one old Midland man began to put in his garden 
potatoes and early crop seeds as soon as he 
saw the buds swelling on his gooseberry and 
currant trees, and he also went by the elm 
tree’s leafing, about which he had a curious 
rhyming verse which I give as near as I can in 
his broad speech : 

“When ellum leaves are as big as a farthen, 

Yow mun plont yow’re kidney beans i’ yow’re 
garthen : 

When ellum leaves are as big as a shillin’, 

Yow shud plont yow're kidney beans if yow’re 
willin’ ; 

When ellum leaves er’ as big as a penny, 

You mun plont kidney beans if vow mun hay 


’ 


enny.’ 


The lines must be very old indeed and the 
outcome of vears of experience and congealed 
wisdom, and are still worth 
—Tnomas RATCLIFFE. 


consideration. 


PATRIOTIC YOUNG WOMEN. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—Now that neatly dug plots with rows of 
promising seedlings just appearing are to be 
found in so many unexpected places, this 
photograph of the members of the Y.W.C.A. 
at Luton engaged in turning their 
garden may not be uninteresting.—W. H. Cox. 


recreation ground into a_ vegetable 


VERMIN IN DOG’S COAT. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—-I am interested in your correspondent’s letter in which he asks you 
for a cure for vermin in a dog’s coat and gives you details of the feeding of 
this dog--a dachshund. Without in any way posing as an authority, I 
should like to give him the results of my experience of some years keeping 
dachshunds. I am astonished to hear that the dog gets only 10z. to 202. of 
meat a day and soup, and it seems to me that this diet would easily explain 
the animal’s condition. Dachshunds are hounds and, therefore, require a 
meat diet. The first time I bought a dachshund the breeder told me to give 
him two meat meals a day, very little starchy food and never soup or slops. 
This advice I have always faithfully followed, especially with pups, and my 
dachshunds keep wonderfully fit and have beautiful coats. I think a good 
brushing every day especially necessary for dachshunds, it seems to act as a 
tonic to them. I need hardly say that at present my dogs always have horse 
meat, and like it very much. It would be interesting to hear the opinion 
of an authority on dachshunds on this subject. I should be most grateful 





“WEARING 


WHITE FOR 
if you would give me advice as to how to get rid of sparrows. I have quantities 
of these little pests in my garden and must get rid of them. Which is best, 
to shoot or trap them? If shooting, please tell me the best weapon for the 
purpose.—M. R. Franks. 


THE SPRING IN THE NEW FOREST. 


{To THE EpitTor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 


Sir,—In spite of the lateness of the season, owing to the abnormal prolonga- 
tion of winter, it is one of the finest springs experienced in the New Forest. 


WHITSUNTIDE.”’ 
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Snow still lay on the ground in the first week in April. By the second week, 
though it had cleared away, the country still wore a winter aspect, even as 


late as April 21st. But owing to the brilliant hot sunshine and rising tempera- 


In little more than a 
week trees were coming on rapidly ; the beech and sycamore already in leaf, and 
Wild flowers 
By the third week in April both the swallow and 


ture all this was changed in a marvellously brief period 


the oak soon to follow, the blackthorn a mass of white blossom. 
were out in profusion. 





VEGETABLES INSTEAD OF GAMES. 


cuckoo had arrived well up to time. 
no rain. 


During the month there was practically 
On May t2th very heavy thunder showers refreshed and hastened 
vegetation still more. All the trees 
are covered in leaf to a greater or lesser degree, with the exception of the 
ash, whose leaves are only just coming out though the flowers have been 
opened some days. 


And now the country is looking its best. 


The horse chestnut blossom is already conspicuously 


white. Blossom generally is a perfect mass—the wild cherry, lilac, crab 
apple, not to mention cultivated fruits which latter promise a record harvest. 
The gorse, which is generally one of the sights of the Forest, is the exception 
to this luxuriant spring: first being badly cut by late frosts, then experiencing 
the numerous forest fires that have lately ravaged the country, leaving 
blackened tracts and ugly charred sticks. The English spring bears compari- 
son with any country when we have it at its best, and we have it in all its 


glory this year.—R. F. H. CREWE. 


‘“WILD, WILD 


To tHE Epitror oF 


CHERRY.” 

“ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—This photograph of a wild cherry tree was taken on May 14th in a field 

near to Dieulacres Abbey, Leek. The original trunk of the tree appears to be 

quite dead, but a branch has entered the earth and supports the life of the 
growing part so well that year by year this 
strange example of the ‘‘ Shropshire 
‘loveliest of trees, the cherry ’’—its delicate 


Lad’s”’ 


blossoms 
to be 


bough.” 


wh'te aganst a biue spring sky—is 


seen “hung with snow from bough to 


W. HILt. 


HUNTING. 


[To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiFE.’’} 


Sir,—The average distance covered in a good 
day’s hunting is a very interesting 


but does not 


question, 
your correspondent’s 
includ: 
When it is considered that an 
hour’s run at the 
the hour 


** 60-70 
ae distances to 


miles a day meet 


and home ? 
miles to 


pace of ten 


throughout is a fast hunt, while 


anything at much more, say twelve to fifteen 


miles an hour, is likely to be a ten to 
twenty minutes’ burst, it seems hardly 
possible that a man_ should very’ often 


ride €0 to 7o miles in a day while actually 


hunting. Supposing him to have two 


runs of an 


good 


hour each at ten miles an hour 


and four hours more of drawing or slow 


hunting or moving from covert to covert, 


say at six miles an hour (an outside 


when 


pace 
covert sides 
ridden 
and five 


day would be a 


standing at 
would 


allowing for 
forth) ue 
between 


and so only have 


$4 mules eleven o'clock 


o’ciock ; and such < fairly 
would 
hour. My 


provinces, 


lonzone. <A three hours’ hunting run 


not average a pace of more than six to seven miles an 


experience is of country chiefly and 


but I suspect that 


a clay only in the 
in High Leicestershire what they add on by 


as regards 


extra 
reduction — of 
hunts, 


discounted by 
used 


running is, mileage, 


saddle. 


pace in 


hours in the Years ago I always to hack to 


my furthest distance being roughly 20 miles, and I used to calculate, 


on the longest days, that I had ridden over 80 miles—approximately 
40 hacking and 4o hunting. I wonder how my estimates will strike 


others.—UvEDALE LAMBERT. 
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A NEW VARIETY OF RAT. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’) 
Sir —For many years fanciers and scientists at home and abroad have 
been experimenting to see whether the “‘ hood”’ or head and neck colouring 
of the bicoloured tame rat cannot be broken up. Not so very long ago a 
well known writer on fancy and natural history subjects wrote: “It is 
doubtful whether a bicoloured rat has ever been produced without a hood, 
which is a most persistent characteristic in every colour.’’ Most experi- 
ments have come to a full stop when the hood has been much reduced in 
size, apparently in many cases through sterility, induced by over-inbreeding. 
From a fancy point of view a head marking similar to that shown by the 
Dutch rabbit—a 
colour patch from 
eye to ear on each 
side, white blaze 
down centre of 
head and face—is 
desired, though 
hitherto unat- 
tained. I have 
now after years of 
labour succeeded 
in building up a 
strain of such 
‘** Dutch - headed ”’ 
rats, and send you 
a photograph of 
one. He is not 
quite ideal, the 
A DUTCH-HEADED RAT. blaze not being 
quite central nor 
the patches of even size; still, he is an absolute novelty. I have now 
some youngsters by him with central blaze and equal-sized patches.— 
H. C. BRooKke. 





WILD SEEDS FOR .PET BIRDS. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir, —In answer to your correspondent “ J,” whom I take to be a lady, 
she need not fear to give her pet birds any of the seeds upon which she 
observes wild birds to feed, though it would no doubt be best to note the 
wild plants most attractive to soft-billed birds. I say this because in times 
of stress, such as during the winter just past, birds will take to almost any 
kind of seed, and appear to eat all without harm. Such seeds a; those which 
are produced by the tall and dwarf sunflowers, marsh mallows, thistles (in 
particular sow thistles) and dandelions are certainly quite safe, and pet 
birds will esteem a bunch of dry, ripe nettle-tops. In fact, small handfuls 
of any sedgeside or ditch-growing plants, when in a dry, seeded condition, 
may with safety be given. Half a dozen dandelion flowers in full ‘‘ clock,” 
that is, ripe and ready to fly, are a real treat to a cage bird, as also groundsel 
in the same condition ; while one must not forget that a small lot of ‘‘ seed 
hay’”’ is equally appreciated by cage pets.—JUBA. 

A PELICAN’S WINGS. 


[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—One occasionally may see a pelican with wings outstretched, but I 


venture to think that attitude has seldom been photographed. The 





A FINE PAIR OF WINGS. 


accompanying print gives a very good idea of the breadth of wings, and may 
perhaps be of interest to your numerous readers.—-W. A. GEALE. 
AN INVERTED DANDELION. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE. ’} 

S1r,—I used to be told as a child that a primrose if planted upside down 
would grow up as a polyanthus, but I am afraid I was never sufficiently 
credulous to put the statement to the proof, neither have I hitherto had 
any experience of any other plants grown under such conditions. It was, 
therefore, interesting to me, when forking over a bed of cabbages, to find 
a dandelion growing quite vigorously on its head, and I think the enclosed 
photograph may interest your readers, too. The history of the plant seems 
to have been this: First its head was cut off with a hoe, upon which a number 
of new heads sprang up; then the bed was dug over and the dand:lion turned 
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over and covered 
up. It has now, as 
will be seen, grown 
a complete rosette 
of leaves from 
quite close to the 
end of the root and 
a quantity of leaves 
have grown out of 
the old heads and 
are, as white 
feelers, turning 
upwards to the 
light. New leaves 
are also starting to 
grow from a gash 
in the root about 
half way up, 
though this is not 
clear in the photo- 
graph. The root- 
lets also show some 8S \ 
effect of the 
reversal of position 
as they have a 
tendency at their 
origin to grow 
upwards. Lt as 
altogether rather 
a remarkable case of the vigorous determination of weeds to survive the 
most drastic treatment and a warning to all gardeners (and who are not 
gardeners now ?) to be satisfied with nothing short of complete eradication. 
It is also an interesting illustration of the “ polarity”? of plants, for it is 
known that where a part of a plant is capable of regeneration the apical 
part will produce leaves or shoots and the lower part roots even if it is 
upside down. So a twig of willow, if hung head downwards in air saturated 
with water, will develop roots from its basal (now uppermost) part and 
shoots from the apical (now lowest) part.—RoBERT GURNEY. 





GROWING ON ITS HEAD.,. 


THE STUDY OF WILD FLOWERS. 
(To THE Epiror oF “‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of April 21st one of your correspondents wanted a hand- 
book (botany) of wild roadside flowers; their kind, classes, etc., a book 
suitable for a beginner. You recommended a very useful and not a costly 
book. If I am not too late I should very much like to recommend your 
correspondent to obtain a book on ‘* Familiar Wild Flowers,’’ by F. Edward 
Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Of course it is expensive and published in 
three volumes at, I think, about 7s. 6d. each, but I should think they 
may be easily obtained from the public libraries anywhere in England. 
There is a botanical description of all the most familiar wayside flowers 
and a coloured illustfation of each one. They are splendid volumes and 
each flower and plant is described and the salient points dealt with in such a 
masterly way that they cannot but be thoroughly appreciated by botk young 
people and old, by experts on wild flower study and novices. Once commence 
reading the books and any lover of nature and wild flower study will become 
so interested in them that they can scarcely leave them alone, and their love 
of the countryside will increase immeasurably. Now that the war is raging, 
people have been bound to take holiday in the country round about 
their homes, and as a consequence are creating a love and interest in 
country life that will never be forgotter. or cast off. Almost ali the year 
round there will be some wild flowers flourishing on the roadside, so 
that the pleasures of studying them may be maintained throughout 
the year.— 
W. SUGDEN. 
ON A 
PATROL 
BOAT. 
THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The 
accompanying 
picture gives 
one some idea 
of the bitter 
weather met 
with by the 
patrol vessels 
guarding 
these shores 
or seeking 
enemy raiders 
far north. 
In sending 
the photo- 
graph_ the 
officer re- 
marked that 
“This is not 
cotton wool 
scenery, but 
the real 
Mackay.”— 
H. A SNOW SCENE AT SEA. 
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